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PARTING ODE. 


BY MISS HANNAH A, CURTISS. 
Sung at the Anniversiry of the State Normal School, New Britain, June 26, 1874. 
I. 
We’ve been traveling on life’s journey, 
Where our paths united lay ; 
Now we pause one brief, brief moment, 
At the parting of the way. 


Il. 
Through the mist that veils the future 
One faint glimmer we discern ; 
Of the unknown that awaits us, 
Life’s test lessons yet to learn. 


Ill, 
Like the fragrance that remaineth 
When fresh flowers are ta’en away, 
May our memories fondly linger 
With you, in your work each day. 

IV. 
Though to-day our hearts are saddened, 
May the stream of gladness swell 
At the thought of that blest meeting, 
Where there’ll be no more farewell. 








PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN THE COM- 
MON SCHOOL.* 


BY A. D. MAYO, D. D., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Alumni: 

I gratefully acknowledge the courtesy which has 
moved you to invite one who is neither an alum- 
nus of your institution nor a citizen of this State, 
to address you to-day. I see around me so many, 
eminent in a commonwealth always favored in edu- 
cation, that I may be excused from speaking on 
topics of local interest in the culture of your 
people. Happily. there is a common ground on 
which we may all stand, as friends of the Ameri- 
can System of Common Schools. I suppose a 
good part of the alumni of this school are no 
longer school teachers, but occupied with other 
professions ; and many of you are parents. I have 
thought it not so profitable, to-day, to discuss the 


abstract principles of the teacher's calling as the! 


more homely but practical theme of the Relation 
of Parent and Teacher in the Common School. 





I suppose the operatives in the Mill River valley, 
a few weeks ago, did not often think that both 
their occupation and their lives depended on the 
strength of a few rods of carthen embankment up 


among the hills. But one morning the dam broke, 


and they and their surroundings vanished from 
this world. I often wonder that the teachers 
in our common schools can be so oblivious of the 
fact that the common school itself is the creature 
of the popular will ; that only a wavering embank- 
ment of votes, on every election day, stands be- 
tween them and professional annihilation; and, 
consequently, that in such a country and period 
as ours, their only safety is in the most intimate 
and friendly relations with the whole people. Our 
teachers, too often, look only at the outer surface 
of the dam—a grassy embankment, sprinkled with 
flowers, where a child may play in safety—rarely 
climbing to the ridge and looking over into the 
awful, black depths beyond, which one break in the 
flowery barrier would hurl, with annihilating force, 
on the whole system of popular education below. 
I need not remind the vigilant spirits that preside 
over our American educational affairs, that the 
cause of free, unsectarian, popular education is be- 
set, even in New England, to-day, by every class 
of enemies that has always resisted it in Europe, 
and that, unless somebody watches the dam, we 
have no assurance, here, that the deep, black waters 
of ignorance, immorality, and barbarism will not 
come down upon us in a devastating flood. 

WHO SHALL WATCH AND GUARD THE AMERICAN 

COMMON SCHOOL? 

In general terms we say “The People” is the 
guardian of every Republican institution. But the 
portion of the people which must be relied on to 
guard and reform the common school, consists of 
the parents of children of school age. Many pa- 
rents who never senda child to the common school ; 
many whose children have outgrown it; many 
childless people, are its devoted friends. But the 
people to keep watch and ward, fight its battles, 
and hold it abreast of the times, are those whose 
children are now dependent on it for their mental 
outfit in the race of life. If the common school is 





Red An address before the Alumni of the State Normal School, 
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suit ee opinions of any class of its enemies, these | borhood ebed house. inca of “on pre 
parents of school children will be the party on|cations. It is only an amiable delusion that acom- 
whom history will fix the stigma of its destruction. | munity is morally bound to support a class: of pas- 

There are two points upon which the superior|seé, broken-down, incompetent women as school- 
judgment of the educational public is now agreed :|teachers because they need support. It is a first- 
first, the necessity of a better professional training|class delusion that a public school is a public 
for common-school teachers; second, the import-| nursery which needs only a good-natured “ nurse- 
ance of more careful and intelligent supervision of} girl” to “fill the bill” of educational requirements, 
all grades of public schools. And here the parents | These venerable hallucinations concerning school 





are virtually omnipotent. life must pass away. Remember that thirty years 
POOR PAY AND POOR TEACHERS. ago the country schools, in the winter, were taught 


There is little doubt that the teaching in common} by men who possessed superior acquirements for 
schools is as good as the average American parent | their day, and the change from such administration 
demands and is willing to pay for. It is known) to an almost exclusive employment of women teach- 
that women will work at cheaper rates than men;/ers demands, at least, a fair equivalent in culture 
so even the wealthy State of Connecticut employs | and teaching power. 
four women to one man common-school teacher. THE REMEDY. 

It is also known that a right-minded woman is ca-| The practical way to accomplish this, in the 
pable of greater self-sacrifice, especially in behalf} country, is to work towards consolidation and graded 
of children, than a man ; hence the wages of young | schools, and work out of the superanuated system 
women who teach are kept at very low rates, and | of little districts, held as studiously apart as patients 
they are expected to teach rather more for love) in a hospital for contagious diseases. Many a town 
than money. This public habit of taking advan-| may have superior teachers and schools, if its parents 
tage of the necessities and virtues of the sex has| will rise above the petty and personal considerations 
already brought our school teaching to a critical) that now divide their children into little squads, 
state, and bids fair to involve it in a quicksand of| presided over by incompetent girls, working at 
uncertainty almost as hopeless as domestic service. 





| starvation rates. A moderate amount of legislative 
With all fit praise for the upper strata of these | commen sense, joined to private effort, would secure 
women teachers (and I believe no country gets | the improved education and advanced wages of 
work relatively as good for as little money as ours! good teachers, and the concentration of the school 
from the schoolmistress), this style of administra- | population into schools, graded, and taught by 
tion has set in motion a great crowd of young la-| methods suited to the times. 
dies who drift into the school room from the mo-| Equally necessary is it that parents should con- 
tives of earning a livelihood during one or more | sider the question of the supervision of schools. In 
years before marriage, or to aid in the support of/ our great cities the parents must find a way to cut 
dependent families. However worthy this motive | down those overgrown, semi-political organizations, 
in itself, it still follows that thisis the legitimate | called city boards of education, to committees of 
result of the public clamor for low-priced educa-|convenient size, of competent men and women, 
tion ; and as the area of woman's industry is rap-| holding office long enough to insure stability of 
idly enlarging, the time is upon us when our pres-| administration, separated as far as possible from 
ent rates of wages will only purchase a class we do! partizan and sectarian influences. The common 
not care to see presiding at the head-waters of} school, in almost every great American city, is now 
American society. jat the mercy of such a body, often of ward politi- 
POPULAR DELUSIONS. | cians, swayed to and fro by a set of mischievous 
The parents of the children now in common {educational agitators and destructives. The city 
schools must demand both academic and profes-|of New York, in self-defense, has abolished this 
sional training in their teachers far beyond their} noisy body, substituting a committee of moderate 
present acquirements, and be willing to pay for the | size, appointed by the Mayor, who can be held to 
superior article. But, ere this comes to pass, a! strict responsibility. 
good many popular delusions must be dissipated. | In the country the need of supervision is even 
It is a “ vain delusion” that any respectable citizen | more crying ; for THE COUNTRY IS THE PARADISE 
has the right to insist that his own daughter or|OF INCOMPETENT TEACHERS, and nothing is easier 
young lady relative shall be installed in the neigh-' than to fritter away the public money, and the more 
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eneration. I believe we must come to a system of 
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county, or perhaps, better yet, of combined town- 
ship superintendency of common schools. The best 


country towns could make, would be the money 
necessary to employ a competent man or woman, | 
as general superintendent, who might coéperate with | 
town committees, and keep the whole machine of 
public instruction in a vigorous working condition. 
Our western states are fast outstripping New 
England in the vigor and excellence of their public 
schools, because they are willing to place the public 
school under supervisory officers whom they can 
hold to a strict responsibility for results. 
AN INTIMATE RELATION, 

But the relation of parent and teacher is only 
begun when the voting public has secured compe- 
tency in the school room and faithful supervision 
from school officials. Now comes in the more 
intimate, personal connection between the parent, 
especially the mother, and the teacher. This is a 
relation so peculiar, sacred, and attractive, that our 
wonder daily increases over its light estimation by 
the majority of both the parties concerned. What 
can be a greater trial to a conscientious, devoted 
mother than to place her little ones, at six years of 
age, one after another, in charge of a woman, young 
and inexperienced, possibly indifferent to children, 
who is intrusted by the State with a despotic power 
in the school room? It is, perhaps, well that the 
girls who crowd the profession of teaching, and 
demand of the State the most important public 
office, do not know the feelings of the mother, 
else they would draw back, or work in a constant 
anxiety that would defeat the object of their labor. 

And, on the other hand, the mother learns so 
slowly that her child is not wholly her own ; is lent 
to her, not only to guard, keep, and enjoy herself, 
but chiefly to fit for the larger life of neighborhood, 
state, humanity. It is impossible that the girl 
teacher should succeed in her vocation of fitting 
the child for its public career ; or the mother ac- 
complish her work of holding the soul of the little 


s time of the children, in work that goes | with a love that amounts to enthusiasm, has no 








rights in the school room that anybody is bound 
to respect. 

TEACHERS ARE BOUND TO KNOW THE PARENTS. 
The parents have the right to demand that the 
teachers of their children make all possible effort 
to become acquainted with them, that they may 
know somewhat of the home-life of their pupils. I 
am aware I shall be asked: “ How is it possible 
that the teacher can add to her present exhausting 
duties that of school pastoress of the families com- 
posing her flock ?” I appreciate the hardships of 
many of our teachers, especially in crowded city 
schools, but these are sometimes of their own making. 
A young woman has no moral right to enter upon 
this profession unless her acquirements, health, and 
faculty for work are sufficient for its duties. A 
great deal of the confusion, exhaustion, and sense 
of being “crushed out,” among teachers, comes 
from their own imperfect habits of teaching, and 
the lack of good management in general. But any 
healthy and competent young woman, by the same 
economy of time and strength that every public 
man is compelled to observe, can visit every family 
of her children, and in ways known to every true 
woman, obtain reliable knowledge of the surround- 
ings and influences bearing upon each scholar in 
























her charge. 

In the country there is no good excuse for the 
neglect of this duty. The great deficiencies of our 
country schools often find their compensation in 
the more intimate relations between the teachers 
and parents. Indeed,the whole tendency of country 
life is to honor the school mistress, and give her the 
prominent place among the families in her district. 

A LIVE SCHOOL-MA’AM, 

They say that once, in years gone by, an enter- 
prising school committee-man in one of the sleepiest 
little nooks in little Rhode Island, conceived the 
startling idea of bringing down upon the people a 
“Jive school ma’am,” fresh from a Normal school. 
He broached the delicate subject of the extra pay 
needed to bring her, in town meeting. “ Fellow 
citizens,” said he, “I want to show you a school- 
mistress, such as they have in old Massachusetts. 


















one fast to the everlasting sanctities of home, duty, 
and God, unless they know each other, and work in 
constant coéperation. Indifference to, or jealousy of 
the parents of school children, is one of the worst 
faults in the teacher ; in a woman teacher it reveals 
such a careless or unwomanly habit of soul as dis- 
qualifies her for her profession. A woman who does 
not love, at once, her country and little chidren, 


Bring her down here and, my word for it, in three 
‘months, all your wives and daughters will wear the 
| same kind of bonnet she does, and she will be the 
‘most popular girl in town.” Whether this subtle 
| appeal to female curiosity on the bonnet question 
was the decisive argument I can’t say, but the school 
ma’am came, taught the children, and took tea with 


the parents; and in a year had not only changed 
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suit the opinions of any class of its enemies, these| borhood school house, independent of her qualifi- 
parents of school children will be the party on|cations. It is only an amiable delusion that a com- 
whom history will fix the stigma of its destruction. | munity is morally bound to support a class of pas- 

There are two points upon which the superior|seé, broken-down, incompetent women as school- 


judgment of the educational public is now agreed 


:|teachers because they need support. It is a first- 


first, the necessity of a better professional training|class delusion that a public school is a public 
for common-school teachers; second, the import-|nursery which needs only a good-natured “ nurse- 


ance of more careful and intelligent supervision o 


f| girl” to “fill the bill” of educational requirements, 


all grades of public schools. And here the parents} These venerable hallucinations concerning school 


are virtually omnipotent. 
POOR PAY AND POOR TEACHERS. 


life must pass away. Remember that thirty years 
ago the country schools, in the winter, were taught 


There is little doubt that the teaching in common| by men who possessed superior acquirements for 
schools is as good as the average American parent | their day, and the change from such administration 
demands and is willing to pay for. It is known|to an almost exclusive employment of women teach- 
that women will work at cheaper rates than men;|ers demands, at least, a fair equivalent in culture 
so even the wealthy State of Connecticut employs | and teaching power. 


four women to one man common-school teacher. 
It is also known that a right-minded woman is ca- 


THE REMEDY. 
The practical way to accomplish this, in the 


pable of greater self-sacrifice, especially in behalf} country, is to work towards consolidation and graded 


of children, than a man ; hence the wages of young 
women who teach are kept at very low rates, and 
they are expected to teach rather more for love 
than money. This public habit of taking advan- 
tage of the necessities and virtues of the sex has 
already brought our school teaching to a critical 


schools, and work out of the superanuated system 
of little districts, held as studiously apart as patients 
in a hospital for contagious diseases. Many a town 
may have superior teachers and schools, if its parents 
will rise above the petty and personal considerations 
that now divide their children into little squads, 


state, and bids fair to involve it in a quicksand of|presided over by incompetent girls, working at 


uncertainty almost as hopeless as domestic service. 
With all fit praise for the upper strata of these 
women teachers (and I believe no country gets 
work relatively as good for as little money as ours 
from the schoolmistress), this style of administra- 
tion has set in motion a great crowd of young la- 
dies who drift into the school room from the mo- 
tives of earning a livelihood during one or more 
years before marriage, or to aid in the support of 
dependent families. However worthy this motive 
in itself, it still follows that this is the legitimate 
result of the public clamor for low-priced educa- 
tion ; and as the area of woman’s industry is rap- 
idly enlarging, the time is upon us when our pres- 
ent rates of wages will only purchase a class we do 
not care to see presiding at the head-waters of 
American society. 
POPULAR DELUSIONS. 

The parents of the children now in common 
schools must demand both academic and profes- 
sional training in their teachers far beyond their 
present acquirements, and be willing to pay for the 
superior article. But, ere this comes to pass, a 
good many popular delusions must be dissipated. 
It is a “ vain delusion” that any respectable citizen 
has the right to insist that his own daughter or 


starvation rates. A moderate amount of legislative 
common sense, joined to private effort, would secure 
the improved education and advanced wages of 
good teachers, and the concentration of the school 
population into schools, graded, and taught by 
methods suited to the times. 

Equally necessary is it that parents should con- 
sider the question of the supervision of schools. In 
our great cities the parents must find a way to cut 
down those overgrown, semi-political organizations, 
called city boards of education, to committees of 
convenient size, of competent men and women, 
holding office long enough to insure stability of 
administration, separated as far as possible from 
partizan and sectarian influences. The common 
school, in almost every great American city, is now 
at the mercy of such a body, often of ward politi- 
cians, swayed to and fro by a set of mischievous 
educational agitators and destructives. The city 
of New York, in self-defense, has abolished this 
noisy body, substituting a committee of moderate 
size, appointed by the Mayor, who can be held to 
strict responsibility. 

In the country the need of supervision is even 
more crying ; for THE COUNTRY IS THE PARADISE 





young lady relative shall be installed in the neigh- 
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than to fritter away the public money, and the more 
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necessary to employ a competent man or woman, | know somewhat of the home-life of their pupils. I 
as general superintendent, who might codperate with} am aware I shall be asked: “ How is it possible 
town committees, and keep the whole machine of| that the teacher can add to her present exhausting 
public instruction in a vigorous working condition. | duties that of school pastoress of the families com- 
Our western states are fast outstripping New| posing her flock?” I appreciate the hardships of 
England in the vigor and excellence of their public} many of our teachers, especially in crowded city 
schools, because they are willing to place the public | schools, but these are sometimes of their own making. 
school under supervisory officers whom they can| A young woman has no moral right to enter upon 


hold to a strict responsibility for results. 
AN INTIMATE RELATION. 


this profession unless her acquirements, health, and 
faculty for work are sufficient for its duties. A 


But the relation of parent and teacher is only| great deal of the confusion, exhaustion, and sense 
begun when the voting public has secured compe-| of being “crushed out,” among teachers, comes 
tency in the school room and faithful supervision | from their own imperfect habits of teaching, and 
from school officials. Now comes in the more} the lack of good management in general. But any 
intimate, personal connection between the parent, | healthy and competent young woman, by the same 
especially the mother, and the teacher. This is a}economy of time and strength that every public 
relation so peculiar, sacred, and attractive, that our} man is compelled to observe, can visit every family 
wonder daily increases over its light estimation by|of her children, and in ways known to every true 
the majority of both the parties concerned. What} woman, obtain reliable knowledge of the surround- 
can be a greater trial to a conscientious, devoted | ings and influences bearing upon each scholar in 
mother than to place her little ones, at six years of| her charge. 


age, one after another, in charge of a woman, young 


In the country there is no good excuse for the 


and inexperienced, possibly indifferent to children,| neglect of this duty. The great deficiencies of our 
who is intrusted by the State with a despotic power| country schools often find their compensation in 
in the school room? It is, perhaps, well that the|the more intimate relations between the teachers 
girls who crowd the profession of teaching, and|and parents. Indeed, the whole tendency of country 
demand of the State the most important public/life is to honor the school mistress, and give her the 
office, do not know the feelings of the mother,| prominent place among the families in her district. 


else they would draw back, or work in a constant 
anxiety that would defeat the object of their labor. 


A LIVE SCHOOL-MA’AM, 
They say that once, in years gone by, an enter- 


And, on the other hand, the mother learns so| prising school committee-man in one of the sleepiest 
slowly that her child is not wholly her own ; is lent] little nooks in little Rhode Island, conceived the 
to her, not only to guard, keep, and enjoy herself,| startling idea of bringing down upon the people a 


but chiefly to fit for the larger life of neighborhood, 
state, humanity. It is impossible that the girl 


teacher should succeed in her vocation of fitting|needed to bring her, in town meeting. 


the child for its public career ; or the mother ac- 
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He broached the delicate subject of the extra pay 
“ Fellow 


citizens,” said he, “I want to show you a school- 


complish her work of holding the soul of the little| mistress, such as they have in old Massachusetts. 


one fast to the everlasting sanctities of home, duty, 
and God, unless they know each other, and work in 
constant coéperation. Indifference to, or jealousy of 
the parents of school children, is one of the worst 
faults in the teacher ; in a woman teacher it reveals 
such a careless or unwomanly habit of soul as dis- 
qualifies her for her profession. A woman who does 
not love, at once, her country and little chidren, 








Bring her down here and, my word for it, in three 
months, all your wives and daughters will wear the 
same kind of bonnet she does, and she will be the 
most popular girl in town.” Whether this subtle 
appeal to female curiosity on the bonnet question 
was the decisive argument I can’t say, but the school 
ma’am came, taught the children, and took tea with 
the parents ; and in a year had not only changed 
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all the bonnets of the women, but changed her own 
name to that of the most honored man in the 
place. 
BOARDING ROUND. 
There have been a good many things in America 
more foolish than 
“boarding round” by the school teacher. My one 
winter of such experience was worth more to me, 
as a study of character, than any year in academy 
or college. I no longer wonder at the marvelous 
success of one of the most accomplished of Normal 
school lady teachers in America, after she “ told 
her experience ” to the examining committee ; enu- 
merating among other “ early advantages,” the fact 
that her first year of school-keeping was in a district 
where the mistress was not only expected to “ board 
round,” but to “taketurns” in sleeping with all the 
small children of the school. There was only one way 
to get on with that sort of thing: to pray for the 
gifts and graces of the spirit of motherhood, whereby 
she could cherish in her heart the most uneasy 
urchin in the crowd. Her prayer was answered, and 
now I should be glad to see the school committee- 
man or superintendent of schools that could “sauce ” 


that gracious lady with impunity, or seriously | 


undertake to get across her path, when fully set on 
having her own beautiful way in school. 

What a different set of creatures is this crowd 
of half a hundred youngsters to you after you have 
visited them in their homes, and seen the frame in 
which each one is hung up in that domestic gal- 
lery. That fretful little Johnny that worries you 
like a bouquet of nettles—what another boy he 
seems after you have looked into his mother’s face 
and heard the widow's story, of how she nursed 
him through the scarlet-fever that tossed him back 
into her arms from the gates of death, wrecked for 
life in body and half crippled in mind. Do you 
not go home from that visit with a heart full of 
tears and a prayer that God will help you and his 
mother work together for poor Johnny? Drop in 
at that handsome house from which Miss Julia 
daily issues, full of her own social superiority and 
jealous as the new Duchess of Edinburgh of her 
position among the older girls of the school house. 
In a half hour you will, perhaps, see how this pert 
little maiden is the victim of a false education at 
home ; how a vain mother, and over-indulgent 
father are spoiling her for real human intercourse 
with her kind. May you not be sent by God to 
teach that girl to love, and respect, and give her- 
self away for children she has always been accus- 
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the old-fashioned custom of 


of those noble, Christian women whose life sweet- 
ens a whole township, as a clump of arbutus per- 
fumes a hillside in May, she will bless you all her 
days. There is no real school teaching till the 
schoolmaster and mistress “ keep school” with the 
father and mother, putting heads and hearts to- 
gether in a sacred partnership of enlightening and 
saving love for the humblest little one. 

PARENTS HAVE DUTIES. 

The teacher has a claim on the mothers of her 
families which no woman can rightly dispute. The 
public-school teacher is a public officer of the com- 
monwealth ; and though we are learning now-a- 
days to speak evil very easily of public dignitaries, 
it is nevertheless true that the duty of every citi- 
zen is respect for a public official till proved un- 
worthy of confidence. No man or woman is fit to 
teach in our schools who is unworthy to be a wel- 
come guest in every house within that community. 
How often a little attention, so easy for any mother 
to give, is just the weight of sunshine that turns 
the scale of a variable temperament, puts life and 
joy into the heart, and vigor into the brain! One 
of the most urgent wants in our common schools 
is a general womanly interest in them and their 
teachers by the best women ; a generous and help- 
ful spirit that will make an atmosphere affection- 
ate and invigorating, in which the work of in- 
struction shall be done. Our wretched over-in- 
dulgence of children, our stimulation of the weak 
and foolish side of their life, may well be forgotten. 
But no community yet has learned enough to 
watch, and guard, and guide the young ; especially 
in the days of school life, when they are beginning 
to work and live in the world outside the home. 

HEALTH AND SCHOOL-LIFE. 
Only in a better understanding and co-operation 
between parents, teachers, and school committees 
is there a hope of progress in the matter of the re- 
lation of school life to the health of the student. 
As usual, in questions relating to children, every 
intelligent writer on this topic produces somewhat 
of value; but, too often, insists that every thing 
else said is worthless. The facts concerning the 
health of the young people of the more favored 
classes in the United States (for all other classes 
of youth are better off here than elsewhere) seem 
to be: that there is a vast amount of sickness, and 
what is called “ breaking down” among young peo- 
ple of both sexes ; that there has always been a 
good deal of the same thing in our country, for a 
study of the inscriptions in any old grave-yard will 
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that. the cause of this is American life in general,|/even some of our vigorous Sunday-school apostles 
the entire combination of excitements, exposures, | propose to spread their work over the whole week, 
and over-exertion peculiar to our climate, the youth | following the schoolmaster, step by step. Little 
of our country, the frequent change of habitation,| Jonathan and _ his pretty cousin must have their 
and consequent irregularity of living, and the|amusements. Probably their Puritan great-forefath- 
frightful stimulant of our republican order of soci-|ers and fore-mothers lived on too spare a diet of 


that, while all this tells decidedly on boys|recreation. It was certainly no easy matter for 
the Jonathan and Hannah of the last century to be 


“jolly” on these hills and among these valleys of 
old Connecticut, with the “noble savage” after 
their scalps, the wolf of poverty snarling round 
our educational life is neither better nor worse} their doors, and the terrible nor’-westers burying 
than everything else in the country, its effects be-| them out of sight in winter. But it looks as if J,, 
ing more noticeable because the finest young peo-| H., and Co., were in the way of getting all the 
ple are its victims. pleasures, in their own infantile persons, that 
Every week the press brings out the regulation | rightly belonged to the half-a-dozen generations of 
park of journalistic artillery to bombard our Amer-| their ancestors. It requires a prodigious constitu- 
ican system of “cramming” children in the com-| tion, physical, mental, and moral in these sprightly 
mon school. A good deal of the criticism is true ;| youngsters, to go through the programme of 
only the same articles could be made to do similar) amusement provided for thg children of “ well to- 
service if the words “school” and “study” were|do” parents in our villages and cities. Then, ere 
stricken out, and “ business,” “ politics,” “church,” | Master Jonathan has shed his round-a-about or 
“home,” “society,” substituted. American society,| Miss Hannah emerged into “long dresses,” both 
under the awful impetus of a mighty civil and social|are deep in what we call the “struggle of life” ; 
revolution, is running bank-full, overflowing all the | Jonathan trading or discussing politics like a west- 
lowlands, and sweeping off life, happiness, morality, |ern steamboat under full headway, down stream ; 
into such wrecks as sadden our hearts to look upon. | Hannah in the pilot-house, on the look-out for her 
When the aggrieved opponents of Dr. Clarke cry | coming “ destiny.” 
out: “Why not assail the thousand social and do-| _ The upshot of the matter is that this very harm- 
mestic causes that destroy our daughters ?” he/less “course of study” is really one among half-a- 
may reply: “ Why not assail the one cause that I} dozen absorbing occupations, either of which could 
have studied with care and feel strongly upon?” | be shouldered alone, but all together following up 
This is, certainly, a cause, possibly he cause that | these little ones so closely that somebody is after 
specially accounts for the slaughter of the few|them with a pitchfork every instant, and they have 
choice girls of every community whom everybody | little chance to take Dr. Topsey’s recipe for making 
desires to keep alive. a man or woman :—‘ Who made you, Topsey?” 
THE BURDENS AND WASTES OF CHILD-LIFE. “’ Spose I growed.” Precious little natural growing 
Now the sooner this heat of controversy subsides, |do many of these “ young immortals” get out of 
and parents, teachers, and school committees com- | our fierce desire to make them up according to the 
pare notes, the better it will be for all. The teach-|last patent recipe for the manufacture of the Amer- 
ers and school committees exhibit their “courses | ican model youth of the period ! 
of study,” asking, “ Cannot the average American WHAT SHALL BE CUT OFF? 
child accomplish this?” Of course, he can—pro-| Now, the school committees who are authorized 
vided his school is the chief business of his life,|to construct these courses of study stand between 
and his whole earthly existence be adjusted to that | teachers and parents. They must, all the time, re- 
work, But this course of study is only one of| mind the teachers that the theoretical “ pupil” who 
half a dozen things that little Jonathan or Hannah | does nothing but go to school is a rare bird, and 
have on their hands. The Sunday-school and the} that much as we should deplore the various meth- 
church, of course, must toil as hard to school the| ods by which children dissipate their strength out 
souls of these infants as the week-day mistress to| of school, we cannot at once change even the ab- 
enlighten their minds. So, God’s “day of rest” is|surdest ways of the home world in America. If 
often changed, for them, to a round of intense spir-| they are dangerously stimulated and pre-occupied 
itual activity of absorbing anxiety and emotion ;' out of school, all the more should they not be “ fin- 










ety ; 
vial men, its most destructive results appear 
in girls and young women, since woman is in all 
ways more impressible and open to this sort of 
disturbing influences than her companion; that 
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ished” in school ; for the one pound too much there 
may break even the camel's back. 

And, if the school life is somewhat excessive, 
should not the parent consider at which end of the 
child’s life the activity should be cut off? It is 
easy to say :—“ Our child is overworked at school ; 
the Doctor says he must be taken out.” Well, 
take him, especially her, out ; whatthen? Where 
is that swollen stream of activity you have called 
into being in that soul, running now? Are there 
no other ways of destroying body and soul than at 
school? If your boy grows up an idle lout, sucha 
creature as multitudes of half-taught American 
boys in “ good society” now are ; such a feeble, ex- 
pensive simpleton as swarms of American girls 
are always becoming ; is that better than being in- 
jured at school? One would say:—better die 
young in any respectable way than continue, as so 
many of this sort of youngsters are now going on! 

COMMON SENSE WANTED. 

What we want is,—what we get so little of in 
this world :—common sense and Christian princi- 
ple in educating American children. Of course, no 
parent can afford to give up his particular child to 
become a humane “object lesson” to _ illustrate 
every new system of education in the school or the 
church. Possibly, in a thousand years, American 
children may be brought up to the capacity for the 
scholarship we read of in the high-pressure sys- 
tems of pedagogy and the spiritual sanctity that 
inspires the legends of the good children’s depart- 
ment in the religious press. But you can’t afford 
to have all these prodigious things done to your 
darling little Joe or Sally ; for the end of such ex- 
periments will probably be another pair of little 
green mounds in the cemetery. So with every in- 
terest of child life. We must “slow up” all round. 
Teachers, school committees, and parents, are the 
three parties in this arrangement, as it bears on 
school education. That course of study is right 
which fits the reasonable capacity of children under 
their present circumstances and conditions of living ; 
otherwise it is wrong, though wrought out by the 
champion educationist and worked by the most fa- 
mous teacher of the day. Vet school committees 
persist in keeping enthusiastic and ambitious 
teachers down to the actual capacity of the scholar. 

And, it is high time for the parents of our more 
favored classes to look at the growing social occu- 
pation of their children, They may be assured 
that if they insist on the present regulation style of 
child-life in the house and society, they must let 
their offspring grow up uneducated or see them 





perish in the attempt to crowd another absorbing 
occupation into their life. Thousands of the bright- 
est and loveliest of our American youth are perish- 
ing because of our insanity in trying to force the 
whole world of thought, feeling, and activity into 
the brain of one poor little boy or girl; and other 
thousands of children are growing up into lives of 
aimless frivolity, pretentious ignorance, and untold 
self-indulgence worse than death, because the high- 
est good of the child is sacrificed to a social whim 
that removes it from school only to fling it into the 
fire of a precocious society. Meanwhile the children 
of our Irish, French, and German emigrant citi- 
zens ; and other thousands of the children of the 
larger class who cannot afford to dispatch them in 
the fashionable social way; are striding on over 
their graves, to clutch the prizes of American life. 
Their supposed misfortune of birth turns out their 
salvation ; for it often keeps them what every 
child ought to be,—obscure, industrious, absorbed 
in a few simple occupations, away from the crush 
and fret that pulverizes the youth of the social 
strata above. 

We shall, probably, Jearn wisdom slowly ; but we 
can learn it. Less of everything is what American 
children of the more favored classes need. _Less 
study, possibly ; less play, certainly. Less church- 
ing, of certain exhausting kinds, in some quarters. 
Everywhere less of that consuming intensity that 
burns out heart, brain, and tissue, and plants so 
many melancholy little old heads on young shoul- 
ders. Meanwhile, we need not fall into a panic and 
destroy the common school to save the child from 
over study. We must abandon the absurdity of 
trying to give what the parents call “a thorough 
education” in common schools. All that can be 
well done there, is:— 1st, to awaken the love of 
truth and knowledge ; 2d, by natural methods of 
teaching, to instruct the child to use his mind and 
use books ; 3d, to bring him in vital contact with 
a few realms of knowledge, putting him in possession 
of their first principles. The mass of useful informa- 
tion and details of knowledge he must gain, if at all, 
by the use of libraries and the opportunities of his 
after life. If our common-school teachers can be well 


fitted for their work, and the best methods of study | 


secured, we can rescue the schools from their worst 
evil: the bewildered wandering about amid the un- 
dergrowth of knowledge, never reaching a command- 
ing eminence, and never getting out ofthewoods. It 
is this confused teaching, this miscellaneous meander- 
ing through a dim labyrinth of facts and fancies, this 
lack of intelligent adaptation of science to the 
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youthful comprehension, that overarches so many 


No more familiar example can be given than that 


schools with a cloud of dark despair and sends| of the North American Indian, who from his boy- 
teacher and scholar home, every night, with a foggy | hood is trained in all the arts of savage warfare, 
brain, an aching head, and a sinking heart. All| and who voluntarily undergoes privations and dan- 
good things can be done in the common school, if] gers, all for the purpose of attaining to the standard 
parents and teachers work together in good will, for| which is constantly before him—that of becoming 


the highest welfare of the child. 
CHRISTIAN CULTURE. 


a fearless and successful warrior. 
pursued by different nations in the education of 


Of the plans 


But while we talk, does not the feeling deepen in | their youth, few are worthy to be called systems. 


every thoughtful spirit that only such a change can 


The chief reason that so many real systems have 


come over the people as will save their children from | practically failed, is found in the fact that they were 


destruction, by the growth of that essential culture | not established upon the right foundation. 


Chris- 


which is the consecration of the body, mind, and soul | tianity, and the principles of human right and lib- 
to the unselfish love of manand God? Whilea grow-/erty which it inculcates, must be the basis of all 


ing party urges the utter secularization of the public | true education. 


Kings, under the guidance of the 


education, not only from theological but all religious | wisest councilors, and with the power of a despot 
and moral culture that hold by religious training,|to carry out their plans, have projected system 
it is becoming more apparent than ever that a/after system of education; and yet these plans 
central christian conscience directing a christian life} have often failed, simply for the reason that in the 
and spirit is the soul of the American common|foundation the corner-stone of Christian culture 


school. As longas selfishness holds the balance in| was lacking. 


the school room, the child is always in sight of the 
rocks. But when he works enveloped in an atmosphere 
of kindness that watches his whole life, even the mis- 
takes of the teacher will be overruled for his good. 
How few of those who now stand in the great 
places of honor, respect, and service in our 
own country, were ever taught a month by the 
methods that are so often declared indispensable to 
high culture. But they held deep in the heart, the 
consecrated will to succeed in the noblest possible 
way, and that sublime purpose brought after it the 
blessing of God, which made them what they now 
are. So let us be willing to leave our little ones, 
their teachers, and ourselves in the hands of the Om- 
niscient that makes this world the primary school 
opening into the university of the immortal life. 
And while we do the best in us to find out the best 
ways of education, let us be sure our hearts are 
open to hear the whisper of that spirit which leadeth 
into all truth. 





THE NEW PEDAGOGICS. 


BY CLARENCE A. BINGHAM, BRISTOL. 


There are few nations, even of the most barbar- 
ous, that are utterly without some method in the 
matter of instructing the young. Wherever we 
find, among any people, some ideal of manhood, dis- 
torted though it may be, and of the very lowest 
type, there we find a plan devised for the attainment 


The attainments of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in refinement and culture were 
unknown to the world before, and in many particu- 
lars have never been surpassed since. But as the 
sharp-edged sword is the more dangerous when di- 
rected against one’s self, so the systems of these 
powerful nations, through indirection, was a source 
of danger, which resulted in the downfall of their 
pride and power. When the barriers which shut 
out from the world the spiritual power of the Jewish 
Church were thrown down by our Savior, and _ his 
glorious teachings spread throughout the world, 
new and more successful plans of education were 
developed. 

Thus the New Pedagogics arose, whose works it is 
to establish truth and culture in their most effect- 
ive form, among the nations of the earth. But 
superstition, like a pall, still obscured the hearts of 
men; the results of false methods of instruction 
displayed in narrow-mindedness and strong relig- 
ious and national prejudices, very sensibly hin- 
dered the growth of the new idea. 

Even to-day sectional or personal feeling check, 
and would often gladly suppress the new departure 
in methods of instruction which is being inaugu- 
rated in the very face of such prejudiced opposi- 
tion. The glory of Christianity shone brightly 
during the years immediately succeeding the ad- 
vent of our Savior, and clearly illuminated the work 
of education, both mental and moral; but it soon 
faded into the blackness of the middle ages. Igno- 
rance and superstition walked hand in hand, blast- 





of that ideal. 


ing and corrupting science and religion and estab- 
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lishing false systems of education wherever foot- 
hold could be gained. 

But with the reformation under Luther, and the 
downfall of bigotry, learning revived, and culture 
became more general. Owing to the lack of books, 


knowledge was largely imparted under the guise of} 


lectures which were delivered by men who were 
often illiterate, and whose instruction could but con- 
fuse the mind. Therefore particular methods of in- 
struction were investigated, to ascertain if teaching 
might not be made more effective. 

Among the first to denounce old methods and 
propose new, was Lord Bacon. His theory was to 
study nature herself and learn, if possible, what 
was really the truth, taking nothing for fact unless 
observation and close study proved its reality. He 
was followed by Comenius, a Moravian, through 
whose efforts the new idea received a mighty im- 
pulse. In 1631 he was invited to England, where 
without doubt his plans would have been adopted, 
had not disturbances in Ireland prevented ; and to- 
day England is destitute of good common schools. 
In the published works of Comenius he embodies 
the animating idea of his life: that for promoting 
the happiness of the human family, by the adoption 
of methodical instruction from early childhood. 
Combined with Bacon’s method, it presents the 
best results of the age respecting education. It 
would seem that now success had been attained, 
but history shows that this was far from being the 
result, for so great was felt to be the need of a ref- 
ormation that three distinct systems arose, inau- 
gurated by three succeeding generations: of these 
but the last can be noticed, that known as the Peda- 
gogics of the Philanthropists, represented by Ros- 
seau, Basedon, and Pestalozzi. This system be- 
gan in the middle of the 18th century, and contin- 
ues to the present. Its chief end is to diffuse 
learning and culture throughout the masses, and by 
natural methods to train the young minds for the 
multifarious affairs of life. 

Rosseau wrote powerful arguments in favor of a 
plan which he developed, but his morals were low, 
and his ideas of the worth of man and the soul, 
false: hence he did not attain real success. Nor 
was the plan proposed by Basedon ever extensively 
adopted. He was not a person of any notable 
talent, and only understood to some extent how 
to carry out the principles laid down by others ; 
hence, many of a mischievous character crept in 
and became fatally entangled with the better ele- 





fellows, rests upon the same earth which supports 
them, so Pestalozzi, with his grand system rising 
high above his predecessors, cotemporaries, and up 
to the present his successors, rests his plan upon 
the same common basis. That in his searches 
after the true method he did not fail, is evident, 
since the pedagogics of to-day do not essentially 
differ from the system which he projected. As 
Locke sought to perfect and polish the plans of 
Comenius, so. we seek to adapt those of Pestalozzi 
to the demands of the age. We stand upon higher 
ground than has ever before been attained. We 
have the history of the past, with its failures and 
its successes, as a chart for our course. We most 
certainly ought to develop fully, and promulgate 
successfully, a natural system of education, which, 
in its practical workings, shall satisfy every mind, 
and in which art and nature shall be so combined 
that there shall flow as the certain and national re- 
sult, development, education, and culture, 





THE TRAINING OF PUPILS. 


BY PROF. H. N. DAY, NEW HAVEN. 


A true education must ever, from beginning to end, 
be looking beyond mere training of the faculties and 
acquisition of ideas to the power to use at will these 
disciplined faculties and this acquired knowledge. We 
wish, in what we have now to say, to confine our view 
to this twofold aim—to indicate the importance of the 
teacher’s having ever in his teaching a distinct regard to 
the training of his pupils to a ready command of all 
acquired knowledge. In other words, we wish to speak 
of the duty of the teacher, in all his training, to be dis- 
tinctly seeking the cultivation of the retentive and re- 
productive faculty. We are deeply impressed with the 
fact that our present educational methods are exceed- 
ingly faulty in this department of training. In the first 
place, the cultivation of this faculty is too much over- 
looked ; it is not felt, as it should be, that special atten- 
tion and care should be expended here. In the next 
place, there is much done and allowed that is positively 
harmful in this respect. -And in the third place, the 
methods that are positively beneficial here are far less 
so than they might be made to be. 

A right training of this power to retain and repro- 
duce at will what is acquired, must proceed, of course, 
on a right view of the nature of the power. Our the- 
ory of this mental energy is this: The mind is essen- 
tially an active nature ; it is ever acting, and must act 
so long as it exists. Its activity is subject to training, 
both in respect to direction and intensity—its kind of 
action and the energy or potency of its acting. Its ac- 





ments of the system. 
As the lofty mountain peak towering above its 


tivity when developed is more or less subject to control ; 
and this control over the direction and intensity of the 
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mind’s activity—this control over the kind or objects of 


thought and the degree of applied energy is subject to 
training ; and it is one of the highest ends in educa- 
tion to train the pupil to the fullest command over the 
objects of thought and the power to think effectively of 
them. The essential activity of the mind is in large 
degree automatic, spontaneous ; it flows on in the direc- 
tion and with the degree of energy which has been de- 
termined for it, without requiring continually fresh im- 
pulses of will, while it is still to some extent under the 
control of the will. 

The training of this retentive and reproductive fac- 
ulty must embrace the two distinct objects, first, training 
the pupil to control at will his thoughts—the direction 
and energy of his mental activity—to gain, in other 
words, a mastery over all his acquired knowledge so as 
to be able to use it at will ; and, secondly, of training 
his activity so that, when flowing on spontaneously, it 
shall be in right directions, that is, towards the right 
objects, and also with due life and vigor. 

It should: be borne in mind, in this training, that the 
mind’s activity is subject to the one great law—that 
whatever impulse or set in any direction it may receive, 
from without or from within, it retains of necessity for- 
ever. Memory is not, as often conceived and repre- 
sented, a distinct department of mental activity, codr- 
dinate with perception, judgment, feeling, willing ; it is 
rather a habit of the whole mind in all departments of 
its activity ;—it is simply a holding on of activity al- 
ready acquired. On this fundamental attribute of mind 
as mind, that its activity never loses the effect of any 
impulse—retains ever what it receives—the training of 
its power in this respect is to proceed: In no depart- 
ment of training is there furnished greater encourage- 
ment or assurance of success. Facts abundantly prove 
that the mind’s power to recall may be cultivated well- 
nigh indefinitely, at least, to a well nigh incredible ex- 
tent and degree. 

How this training is to be effected in our processes 
of education, we may specify in three leading if not 
comprehensive particulars : 

The first rule of training here prescribes that what- 
ever is acquired be acquired for use afterwards in the 
indefinite future. The practice of cramming, or of stud- 
ying just for the recitation or for examination, is most 
baneful to all thorough culture. It is exceedingly easy 
to form the habit of learning merely for the occasion ; 
and the sure result is a fatal stunting to all mental 
growth. We knew a man, liberally educated, who told 
us that he could take up a book the second, third, 
fourth time and read it without knowing he had ever 
read it before. His ideas flowed through his mind as 
through a sieve, and left no deposit. The explanation 
of the fact that there is so little mental growth after 
the years of study and education are passed in so many 
persons, is simply this: that they have formed the habit 
in school and college of cramming, of observing, reading, 





hearing, only for the hour, for the coming recitation or 
examination, and their observation, their reading, 
their hearing in after life is determined by this vicious 
habit to be of the same transient character. If, on the 
other hand, the habit had been carefully formed in early 
life of making a permanent treasure of every new ac- 
quisition, the after life would witness an unceasing and 
an ever-increasingly rapid growth. Now, while it is 
true that memory never dies, and that even the faintest 
impulse, to its own degree, affects the mind’s position 
and power ever afterwards, it is equally true that rela- 
tively speaking, the faint impulse, the dim, half-formed 
thought is worthless. The teacher should, therefore, 
as a matter of conscience, see to it that his pupil, ever 
and always, in acquiring, be not only wakeful, so as to 
acquire with interest and energy, and never be 
left till clear, distinct, and thorough apprehension of 
the subject in hand be attained, but also be impressed 
with the idea of so learning as to be able to hold and 
use for all time. 

A second rule of training here is to habituate the 
pupil to associate all his new acquisitions. with what he 
already knows. The two comprehensive principles of 
association here are, first, subordination of the new 
topic to the more generic under which it belongs ; and, 
secondly, connecting it with related topics. The mind 
should be carefully trained to see, at once, instinctively, 
by sheer instinct, as it were, every new object of 
thought in each of these two relations—to the more 
general and comprehensive and to the codrdinate and 
collateral. 

A tBird rule is to put on frequent and faithful review. 
Experience shows that one hour of faithful review is of 
more service than four hours in acquiring fresh knowl- 
edge. 

We must not omit one other method to be pursued in 
the culture of this power of mental reproduction, or this 
ready mastery over all acquired ideas—it is that of di- 
rect exercise of the power in committing to memory 
portions of discourse and subsequent recitation ; it is, 
in other words, that of frequent declamation. This 
practice has been dying out, to some extent, in some of 
our educational institutions. The evil effects are but 


too apparent. 








The New York Evening Post perpetrates the 
following: 

“Lost.— In moving on the first of this month 
(May), a porcelain cinerary urn of a classic design 
containing the ashes of a beloved husband. The 
finder will receive a liberal reward and the thanks 
of a doubly-afflicted widow, on leaving it at the 
office of the New York CremationSociety.” 








Iowa has nine ladies for County Superintendent. 
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Young TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


12) 


ABOUT READING. 


BY M. PITMAN, NEW HAVEN. 


Treatises on the “ Art of Teaching” abound in 
valuable suggestions in respect to teaching children 
to read. Ideally-perfect methods are developed in 
some of them—methods that seem to be philosoph- 
ical, that appear to be dictated by good common 
sense, and based on a more or less thorough knowl- 
edge of the juvenile mental structure, and that 
ought therefore to succeed. But failures are too 
often made by faithful and even intelligent workers, 
in applying these same methods. 

Into results obtained in the vea/ school, with the 
veal pupils, factors enter not recognized by the 
writer in this vision of the zdea/ school, for which 
his method was elaborated ; or perhaps we ought 
to say that the unseen factors reduce to zero some 
of those on which the theorist had relied for the pro- 
duction of his results. 

The intellectual forces cannot be depended on, 
like the physical forces, to act always in the same 
manner under given circumstances. The most sa- 
gacious of us, no doubt, often fail to discover subtle 
influences that are arrayed against us in the school 
room, and that largely neutralize our efforts. Some 
of these opposing agencies are unconsciously crea- 
ted by the teacher, and some spring from causes 
which he cannot control. There may be that in the 
teacher’s methods that defeats the very object he is 
striving tocompass. Success in teaching children 
to read depends very largely on success in leading 
them to acquire the habit of carefully observing the 
forms of words ; on the education of the eye. 

Some teachers, it may be, give such an amount 
of assistance, or give it in such a manner as to dis- 
sipate whatever inclination the pupil may have to 
form this necessary habit. Some teachers, with a 
mistaken kindness, read over every new lesson to 
the class, even in the second and third readers, be- 
fore asking the pupils to exercise their own powers 
upon it, pronouncing all the long words again and 
again, until they are learned by vote. They seem to 
consider this a part of their duty. They don’t ex- 
pect their pupils to be able to read a new lesson, 
until thus much has been done for them. 

So far from this, the scholars should be kept ten- 
fold more than they are, making the effort to pro- 
nounce new words, or old ones in new combina- 
tions, Learning to read consists primarily in ac- 








quiring the ability to call words at sight. On the 
child’s first introduction into school, he already 
knows, éy the ear, many words. Not consciously 
knows them as words, but the sounds are so closely 
associated in his mind with objects and thoughts, 
as to produce therein, when heard, the same im- 
pressions that would be made upon him by the ob- 
jects or sensations themselves. By the aid of the 
teacher he is now to acquire such an acquaint. 
ance with the written signs, first of these words, aft- 
erwards of others, that when they meet his eye 
they will affect his mind in the same manner as the 
sounds do when they fall upon his ear. 

The “ form-symbol,” or printed word, is to be in- 
timately united in his mind with the “ sownd-sym- 
bol,” or spoken word, and both with the idea. So 
far as these are so closely associated in the mind 
that the presence of either instantly reproduces the 
other two, to that extent the child is a reader. As 
soon as possible he is to be able to pronounce in- 
stantly on sight, and understandingly, the great 
mass of wordsin common use. To accomplish this 
result the pupil must be lead by some means to 
the constant and persevering exercise of the eye, 
the memory, and the understanding. The method 
of the old Chinese teachers was to keep the pupil 
pronouncing over and over the words of the lan- 
guage. while yet most of them conveyed no idea to 
the mind until the forms and sounds of some thou- 
sands of arbitrary and complex characters were in- 
dellibly stamped upon the memory. Before this 
was accomplished no attempt was made to asso- 
ciate objects, actions, or qualities with the written 
characters. But our educators, more and more 
strongly, insist upon an exactly opposite course. 
First, the idea; then, its sound-symbol, or spoken 
word ; xext, the form-symbol, or printed word,” is a 
maxim universally accepted among us, in theory at 
least. 

In order to master the form-symdols the eye must 
be trained to quick and accurate observation. This 
is a point to be kept always in view. Words must 
be recognized instantly and independently—apart 
from their association with other words. Hence the 
necessity of exercising the pupil constantly on new 
lessons. And for lack of this exercise and training 
the majority of pupils are so long in learning to 
read. Little three years’ old Bessie will take up her 
“Mother Goose” and read it through from begin- 
ning to end, though she does not know a single let- 
ter ; much less is she able to call a single word at 
sight. She does not observe the forms of words 








at all. The picture or the general appearance of 











the page recalls to her mind the rhymes that have 
delighted her so much, when read to her by her 
parents or by the older children. So, though her 
eyes are on the page, she is simply reciting from 
memory. And, precisely in this way, hundreds on 
hundreds of children are reading in the primary 
schools to-day. 

This results in part from the want of a sufficient 
quantity of reading matter in the primary books. 
The same lesson is read and heard so many times 
that it is memorized by the majority of the pupils 
before they are called upon to read their part. 
When thus called upon, and they are supposed to 
be reading, they are in reality trying to recite from 
memory. 

Especially is this the case with the hard words, 
which are pronounced, not in consequence of a 
careful observation of their forms, but are remem- 
bered from the connection in which they stand. 
This accounts for the fact that scholars frequently 
read a long word in a familiar lesson without diffi- 
culty, but are utterly unable to pronounce the same 
word the next time they meet it in a new lesson. 

Our instructor in vocal music urges the teach- 
ers to write upon the blackboard many exercises 
improvised for the occasion, to be sung by the class 
only once, or twice at the most. In this way only 
can they afford pupils sufficient exercise in sight- 
singing. The hint may be a good one for teachers 
of primary classes in reading. There is certainly 
a need of more reading-material from some source. 

In the “ Course of Study” for the primary schools 
of one of our cities, as prescribed by the Board of 
Education — not differing essentially from the 
courses in other cities—the First Reader is in- 
tended to be used one year, and the progress is de- 
signed to be at the rate of about three pages per 
week. The classes using the reader will average 
about twenty-five pupils each, and they are sup- 
posed to read twice a day, or ten times in the week. 
The reading-matter in the prescribed book will av- 
erage not more than ten lines to the page. That 
is to say, thirty lines are designed to suffice for two 
hundred and fifty readings. Allowing that each 
pupil reads five lines at a lesson, every line of the 
three pages must be read in the hearing of each 
scholar more than forty times. Of course, long be- 
fore this, all who have ears have the whole commit- 
ted tomemory. The difficulty cannot be obviated 
by going over more pages in a week, and thus reach- 
. ing the end of the book several times in the course of 
the year. In either case there will be the same 
number of repetitions. 





trouble is thereby only increased. Indeed, the 
worst of it is, that each class has been compelled 
previously to listen to the forty repetitions of the 
class before it. So that it may be said that a new 
reading lesson is a luxury and a boon never enjoyed 
in the graded schools. Long before any lesson is 
assigned to the pupil as zs lesson, it has become 
more hackneyed and familiar to him than a thrice- 
told tale, ten times repeated. He is relieved of the 
necessity and almost debarred the privilege of 
using his eyes. I recall many casesin point. Here 
is one. 

Jimmie, a boy of ten, was reported as one 
who could not be taught to read. The teacher had 
labored earnestly and painfully without success, and 
begged me to examine him to see if I could make 
any suggestion. To make his deficiency the more 
apparent, she first called upon some of the smart- 
est boys in his class. They read the lesson remark- 
ably well. Then Jimmie, assaying to read the 
same piece, made a sad failure. A thought struck 
me. “How do I know that these bright boys are 
not repeating from memory?” “O, this is a new 
lesson. They have taken it up to day, for the first 
time.” “Yes, but it is a beautiful selection, and I 
would not wonder if they know it by heart.” Then 
turning to the little dunce, “ Jimmie, can’t you say 
this without looking at the book? Close your 
book now, and let me hear how much of it you can 
say.” He closed the book, and repeated thé para- 
graph without difficulty. It was only when he was 
trying to pick out with his eyes the words he knew 
he must say, that he was at fault. The fact was that 
from the very beginning of his course he had been 
reciting from memory, and he had never had any 
experience in calling words at sight. 

I am satisfied that there is a terrible waste of 
time in schools from this cause, to say nothing of 
the pernicious habits of carlessness and inattention 
that are consequently formed. 

Could pupils be supplied, by the liberality of 
parents, or by public munificence, with such an 
amount of suitable reading-matter that the daily 
lessons would be always new and fresh, the average 
time of learning to read fluently, at sight, such 
pieces as are found in our Fifth Readers, would be 
diminished three full years. As the day when they 
will be so supplied is not likely soon to come, 
teachers can do something by often bringing in an 
interesting book, and letting it pass from hand to 
hand around the class, each pupil reading a few 
lines. One or two exercises each week of this kind, 
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instead of the regular reading lesson, will help per- 
ceptibly. For this purpose, the papers prepared by 
Miss Delia A. Lathrop, entitled “ Home and 
School,” and noticed in the last number of the 
JouRNAL, are admirable. They are bright and in- 
structive, and will not fail to interest the children. 


GEOGRAPHY A CULTURE- STUDY. 


——s 


BY MISS CELESTE E., BUSH, NEW BRITAIN, 





Few branches offer better opportunities for gen- 
eral culture than that of Geography, and few have 
received less attention in this respect. Indeed, 
this noble science has been allowed to fall into ruts 
so deeply that an impression prevails that there are 
no new fields for the teacher to explore in it. 
Having found some gateways opening from the 
dusty, traveled track, we are glad to show them to 
such teachers as will welcome them, hoping in re- 
turn to be furnished with the discoveries of others. 
The general idea is, to utilize in the class-room the 
geographical literature, and art which is constantly 
being given to the public by travelers and artists. 
. Of the many ways of carrying out this plan, a few 
may be specified. 

Among the pleasantest is that of allowing the 
pupils to make imaginary journeys through the 
countries they are studying. For instance, if the 
Geography of the United States was being studied 
by a class, each pupil might have his section as- 
signed him, and his journey to be confined to that. 
He must tell in what manner he traveled, by land 
or by water; what was the appearance of the coun- 
try ; what crops were cultivated ; what manufactures 
carried on; what cities ; were there any natural 
curiosities ; where was the scenery most beautiful ; 
are there any places of historical interest, etc., etc. 
This account may be given orally, or prepared as 
an essay. It should be accurate in its details, 
though much freedom may be given to the fancy in 
descriptions. A pupil once described her journey 
to South America so naturally, that her companions 
asked to see her preserved specimens of the mag- 
nificent ferns she had referred to. In preparing 
them, railroad maps and gazetteers should be used 
as the foundation, and with this weave in the de- 
scriptions of travelers, which are so frequently 
found in the periodicals. 

Another very fresh exercise, is to select some 
place of interest, as Niagara, Yo Semite, the White 
Mountains, and let each one find out all he can 
about it, and if possible, bring a stereoscope with 





views, or any other representation, and spend the 
recitation hour in familiar talk about the place. 

Again, prepare a list of the celebrated works of 
art and noted buildings in the country you are 
studying, and let the class find out about them. 

These few exercises will suggest other similar 
ones, by means of which the whole subject can be 
made to wear a newer and fresher aspect. Besides 
fixing geographical facts in the minds of the pupils 
and lifting them from the dust of dry details into 
an atmosphere of freshness and reality, it will be 
found useful in two other directions, equally impor- 
tant. They will be obliged to use their own lan- 
guage, thus cultivating their powers in that direc- 
tion, and enabling the teacher to give essential aid 
on much neglected points. You will also be able to 
cultivate a literary taste, by using such standard 
works as Scott’s beautiful descriptions, Bayard 
Taylor’s travels, and inspire in the minds of your 
pupils a taste for instructive reading, and a liberal 
and comprehensive knowledge of the countries of 
the earth. 








SHALL WE BEGIN ?—No observant reader of the 
literature of the day can have failed to notice that 
during the last fifteen or twenty years degin has 
been going rapidly out of use, its place being taken 
by commence. Where, before, we began almost 
everything, and used commence only in matters of 
state and importance, now we commence the most 
trivial matters ; so that I read the other day that a 
boy “commenced to eat his pie.” This tendency 
showed itself a long while ago, but it is only that 
period that I have mentioned that commence has 
“rushed” degin almost out of the language. Now 
commence is a word whose very presence in English 
is the merest superfluity. Although it came in 
about five hundred years ago, it is an intruder, and 
might better never have been heard from English 
lips. As it is generally used, it means simply “ be- 
gin,” no more, no less ; and having degin, which is 
home-bred English, why should we so run after 
this strange Roman god commence? We gain 
nothing by it in meaning, in sound, or even in va- 
riety of accent. Nor do we do so in dignity: “In 
the beginning was the Word.” The historical 
writer upon language, to wit, the etymologist, or 
he of wider scope and higher aims, the philologist, 
goes over his accumulated list of examples, and re- 
cords the fact that at sucha time degin began to 
pass out of common use, and commence commenced 
coming in ; and there he washes his hands. His 
business is to observe the phenomena of language, 
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to record and if possible to connect them. Such, 
however, is not my calm, scientific attitude. I am 
interested in this funeral, and claim the right to 
weep over it. I think that the departure of degin, 
no matter how or by whom it was brought 
about, is to be mourned, and that if that good, 
simple, English word can be called back it would 
be well—well for us no less than for our language ; 
because it would show that manly simplicity of 
taste and love of kindred speech have not died out 


among us. —Richard Grant White. 





WLISCELLANY. 


—s+-— 


RAMBLES ABOUT JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM, May, 1874.—Immediately after lunch, not- 
withstanding a cold drizzling rain was falling, we started 
out for a tramp to “the regions beyond ” the city. Our 
guide and interpreter was a young Syrian, who attended 
Stanley during his entire African journey in search of 
Livingstone. He is now attached to the American Con- 
sulate in Jerusalem, and is a young man of remarkable 
intelligence. Indeed, all the first-class dragomen in the 
East are a surprise to the tourist, in the extent of their 
linguistic attainments, especially. They usually speak 
well, Arabic, English, French, Italian, modern Greek 
and Spanish, with a smattering of German and Russian. 
They learn English and French in the mission schools, 
and pick up the others in the way of their business. 
Passing out the western, or Jaffa gate, we went first to 
the grounds of the Russian Convent and Hospice, an ex- 
tensive collection of fine, store buildings, near the north- 
west corner of the city wall. These have been erected 
by the Russian government, and are capable of accom- 
modating 500 pilgrims at one time. The majority of pil- 
grims to the Holy City from the Russian empire, are 
poor, and here they are lodged and fed, at the expense 
of government, during their stay. 

As we entered the vast enclosure, the chime of bells, 
in the church tower, called to worship, which gave us an 
opportunity to see the monks of the Greek Church at 
their daily mass. Religious ceremonies are the every- 
day business of at least one-half the people resident in 
Jerusalem, who are supported, directly or indirectly, by 
the various religious orders ; while the other half get 
their living by cheating travelers and pilgrims, who come 
from every part of the world. In the grounds of this 
Hospice we were shown a huge’stone column, which was 
uncovered from the rubbish during some recent excava- 
tions in erecting the new church. It lies in a vast pit, 
and its under side is yet unfinished. It was probably 


the ages past, as it now lies in two pieces, and was 
abandoned to be covered by the accumulated debris of 
centuries. The pillar is of a poor quality of marble, and 
measures forty feet in length by six feet in diameter. 


| Excavations show that the entire region about Jerusalem 


is filled with these buried remains of the many cities that 
here have flourished and been destroyed. From the 
Hospice we passed on, by several places of interest, toa 
spot about one mile north of the city wall, to the en- 
trance of what is known as the 
TOMBS OF THE KINGS, 

These have been entirely covered with rubbish for ages, 
until they were discovered and excavated, a few years 
since, by a learned French engineer, who argues that 
the principal one is the tomb of King David. However 
that may be, there is no more curious or interesting spot 
about Jerusalem, First is an immense court, sunk in 
the solid rock, some one hundred feet square by thirty 
feet deep, and approached by a broad flight of stone 
steps. The rock walls of this court show abundant 
traces of elaborate carving, although the hand of time 
and the hammer of the antiquarian have robbed them 
of everything beautiful. At the eastern side of the 
court is a huge porch, with a richly carved cornice, and 
the remains of supporting columns. In the center of 
the back wall of the porch is a low doorway, which is 
cunningly closed by a rolling stone, which formerly could 
not be removed but by descending into a deep shaft or 
well sunk in the solid rock, then passing through a long 
and intricate passage which terminated inside the door 
from whence the bolts could be withdrawn, and the 
“stone rolled away.” Crawling through this doorway, 
we found ourselves ina series of large chambers, with 
spacious niches for the dead on every side. Descend- 
ing quite a long flight of steps (by the light of our torch. 
es) we entered a second suit of apartments, correspond- 
iug with those above, in one of which is a magnificent 
granite sarcophagus, too large to be removed by the van- 
dals who have taken to Paris every other thing upon 
which they could lay their hands. Underneath these 
chambers are still a third series, as large, and as care- 
fully cut as those above them. In these tombs were 
found ancient manuscripts, jewels, and many other valu- 
able relics of antiquity. When it is remembered that 
this entire palace for the dead is cut and carved in the 
solid rock, we can but wonder at the skill and patience 
of those who planned and executed the great work. This 
is the finest relic of the kind in Palestine, and yet, in its 
general appearance, it is a good illustration of the rock 
tombs which abound for miles, in every direction, about 
Jerusalem. As we passed along from the tombs, in the 
direction of the city, we were constantly meeting with 
narrow openings in the rocks, which gave us glimpses of 
huge cisterns, full of clear water from the recent rains, 
the cisterns evidently being of great antiquity. This 
part of the hill is literally honey-combed with the reser- 





broken in the attempt to transport it, at some time in 


voirs, so necessary during the long, dry Syrian summers, 
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when the crops upon the terraces can only be ke 
flourishing by constant irrigation. 
WAILING PLACE OF THE JEWS. 





pt | erected on the edge of the Tyropcean valley for the pur- 
pose of extending, in this direction, the temple plat- 
form. One of the stones above referred to, is 38 feet 


We entered Jerusalem by the Damascus, or north gate, | and nine inches in length, by four feet thick and ten 
and threading our way through narrow, filthy streets, and | feet deep. 


underneath lengthened stone archways, supporting tl 


1e POOL OF SILOAM. 


houses above, we pass in a southeastern direction, 
almost the entire length of the city, until we come to the 
huge wall which forms the western, or inner boundary of 
the temble area, where now stands the mosque of Omar. 
In a space beside this wall, about one hundred and fifty 
feet long by twenty five feet wide, the Jews are permitted 
to come each Friday to weep over the downfall of Jeru- 
salem, and pray for the restoration of her ancient glory. 


From this point we passed directly out through the 
southern wall of the city by what is known as the dung 
gate (aesmall gate once used for the removal of all ref- 
use matter, which was cast into the valley of Hinnom), 
and found ourselves on the eastern slope of Mount 
Zion, on the spot where the center of the city of Christ’s 
time is supposed to have stood. 


Passing rapidly down 
the slope of the mountain, we soon reached the Pool of 


No Jew is ever permitted to come hearer than this to | Siloam, near the foot of the valley of Jehosaphat. 


the site of the ancient temple. Here we saw, withou 
doubt, many of the huge stones which.formed the sup 


porting wall for this side of the temple platform ; and 


those which are largest, and within easy reach, are liter 


ally worn smooth by the. kisses of many generations of 


Hebrews who have come here to lament. It being Fri 


priest arrived, and the rain having ceased, he opened the 
Book of the Prophet, and in a loud voice led the devo- 
tions of the company. It was indeed a sad sight, well 
calculated to arouse the sympathies of a Christian ; but 
this people have rejected our Christ and His atonement, 
and the curse of God is upon them and upon their once 
happy country. From this touching scene, we soon 
picked our way to the south western corner of the temple 
area, to what is known as 
ROBINSON'S ARCH, 
from the fact that Dr. Robinson first described it and 
brought it to the attention of the world, although many 
scholars stoutly contend that the late Dr. Stephen Olin 
is entitled to the credit of its original discovery. This 
fragment of a huge arch, springs from the vast wall a 
few feet from the present surface of the earth, but (as 
has been ascertained by actual excavation), more than 
one hundred feet above the real base of the wall, and, 
with two others, it once formed the bridge which led 
from the temple across the Tyropcean valley to Sol- 
omon’s palace on Mount Zion. Running from the 
south-west corner of the wall, a distance of about fifty 
yards to the north, are four courses of monstrous stones 


with the beveled edges which prove them to be Jewish | 


work, all seen above ground. ‘These were uncovered 
by Lieutenant Warren, who, as I have stated above 
found them to rest upon similar successfve layers for a 
distance of over one hundred feet below the accumu- 
lated rubbish which now fills the valley. There is no 
doubt, in the minds of the best scholars, that these are 


t | Along our way we found the terraced sides of the valley 
- | green and lovely with well-cultivated gardens and thrifty 
olive trees, although the spring season has not yet fairly 
- | opened. The pool is a large reservoir, with every mark 
of great antiquity, and is connected by a narrow, arched 


- | way with the cisterns in the temple area above. It is 
day, a large number of wretched looking Jews, men and 


women, were present, who would pass from one stone to 
another weeping and kissing, and attempting to embrace 
those cold and dumb witnesses of Jerusalem’s former 
greatness, and present desolation. In a few moments a 


now in a dilapidated condition, the eastern wall having 
lately tumbled in, and the steps leading to the bottom 
being nearly destroyed. Near by, running up the east- 
ern wall of the deep valley, is the wretched Arab village 
of Siloam, most of the families living in the rock tombs 
which abound on all the hillsides. Passing still fur- 
ther south, we soon come to the point where the valley 
of Jehosaphat intersects with the deep valley or rocky 
ravine of Hinnom or Gehenna, where the Moloch of 
the ancients was ‘set up and human sacrifices were 
offered. 
THE BROOK KEDRON. 

As this is just at the close of the rainy season, and 
the fountains and pools are all filled, the brook Kedron 
is flowing ; a rare sight for a traveler. It is not seen 
in Jehosaphat, its ancient course being traced only by 
the dry bed ; but just below the point where the two val- 
leys meet, the brook bubbles up among the loose stones 
and runs rapidly off to the valley of Baca. The water 
is clear as crystal, and quite warm. Women from the 
village above came down, past the numerous fountains 

and wells, to fill their goat skins and water-pots from 

the brook ; and we were delighted to drink of it, and 

recall the Scripture references to the lovely stream. As 

I have said, the sides of these valleys are, for the most 

part, of solid rock, covered in some places by the tumb- 

ling debris of centuries. This debris abounds in an- 

cient Jewish, Greek, and Roman coin, and other relics, 

among which are millions of red, white, and black 

cubes, which are said to have formed a part of the mo- 

saic work in the temple above. Near the spot where 

Cedron begins to flow, Lieutenant Warren has sunk a 

shaft in the bottom of the valley one hundred and five 

feet in length, running at an angle of forty five degrees ; 








the original foundations of the wall which was here 


and has discovered at that great depth a series of 
rocky chambers of elaborate workmanship. Indeed, 
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excavations at any point in and about Jerusalem, 
invariably yield like rich results, and the wonder 
is that more means and energy are not employed 
by Christian nations in similar work. In_ this 
valley were Solomon’s gardens. Turning to the right, 
we passed in a north-westerly direction up the valley of 
Hinnom, which comes sweeping down the north-west 
corner of Zion. The side of this noted valley toward 
the south is very high, and has a smooth and almost 
perpendicular rocky face. This face is pierced, for a 
mile or more, with the entrances to rocky tombs, one 
above another, and approached by rude steps and gal- 
leries cut in the rock. These tombs have all been rifled 
long ago, and now furnish the squalid Arabs with 
houses or stables as they may require. Here is the 
ancient Potter’s Field, or field of blood. The bottom 
of the valley gradually rises, as we approach the city, 
its rugged barrenness gives place to groves and gardens 
and unplowed fields, which are now covered with a 
gorgeous carpet of wild flowers, the like of which I have 
never seen in any land, The terraces are often occupied 
by rude Arab houses, their flat roofs often being on a 
level with the terrace above and covered with rich soil- 
from which spring luxuriant grass, and in some instances, 
a respectable-sized vegetable garden. Donkeys, goats, 
sheep, and Arabs occupy these huts in common, and a 
more wretched, degraded crew I never saw. The 
Syrian, socalled, with a liberal mixture of European 
blood in his veins, is a tolerably respectable specimen 
of the genus homo, but these genuine Arabs, whether you 
meet them about the Holy City, or on the plains of 
Jordan, are vile and miserable to the last degrees. They 
resemble somewhat the wild gipsies of Europe and 
America in looks and in habits, and like genuine de- 
scendants of Ishmael, their hands seem to be against 
every man, and every man’s hand seems to be against 
them. They infest all the country around the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, rendering travel very dangerous un- 
less an escort is secured from one of the tribes. The 
liberal “ backsheesh” you pay him, and his influence with 
other tribes have more to do, however, with your pro- 
tection from robbery than his old flint-lock rifle and 
ponderous sword, formidable as these make him appear. 
_ As we gained the upper end of Hinnom we came upon 
the aqueduct of Solomon, which conveys the water from 
Solomon’s Pools to Jerusalem, a distance of some eight 
miles. The pools (which we afterwards visited) are two 
miles south of Bethlehem, and are immense reservoirs 
of water, supplied from mountain springs, and certainly 
bear the marks of great antiquity, and never could have 
been constructed but in the most prosperous times. As 
to their being the work of Solomon, however, there is 
no proof whatever. The aqueduct crosses the valley 
near the well known Pools of Gihon. The lower of 
these pools occupies the entire breadth of the valley, 
and is large enough to float the Great Eastern, forming 
one of the most interesting structures of Jerusalem. 





Passing diagonally up the side of this valley of Gihon 
(which is simply the north western extremity of Hinnom), 
we reached the tower of David, or Hippicus, which is 
by the side of the Joffa gate, and forms a portion of the 
ancient city wall. This is the citadel, and is garrisoned 
by a company of ill looking Turkish soldiers. It con- 
sists of a group of square towers, and is surrounded by 
a moat or deep ditch. The main tower, which stands 
to the north-east, and gives its name to the entire for- 
tress, was the residence of the Latin kings of Jerusalem, 
and its image is found stamped upon many of the an- 
cient coins picked up among the rubbish about the city. 
Underneath this fortress we were shown enormous cis 
terns, cut in the solid rock, and capable of holding wa- 
ter enough to supply any ordinary army for years. En- 
tering the Joffa gate we were soon at our hotel again. 
—Ross C, HouGuton, in Utica Morning Herald. 








WHAT MAKES A CITY GREAT? 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke on Sunday morning last 
discussed a question which, if not lying fairly within 
the field of godliness, certainly lies in the next adjoin- 
ing, and presented some suggestions worthy of consid- 
eration in other places than Boston, The question was: 
“What shall make Boston a truly great city?” The 
true greatness of a city, he said, is in its embodying and 
representing some grand idea. Large territory does 
not make a city great. If all Norfolk and Middlesex 
counties were annexed to Boston it would not increase 
the importance of Boston. It would then be nominally 
larger than Philadelphia in area and population ; but in 
reality it would be no more of a city than it is now. 
The people of the west and south come here not be- 
cause the Charleston district has been annexed, but 
rather to see Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill, the old State 
house, the old South, and King’s chapel. ‘The annexa- 
tion of Dorchester is not worth so much to Boston as if 
we could have left the house of John Hancock stand- 
ing, and we had better lose 50,000 population than the 
old South church, or the trees and buildings which 
some of our city officials would gladly remove to make 
more room for horse car tracks. Chicago has better 
buildings, New York larger business, but Boston has in 
its characteristics what New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia cannot have. It has been my wish to have 
some of these things embalmed in the names of our 
new streets, and call them not Arlington, Marlborough, 
and Dartmouth, but Harry Vane avenue, Sam Adams 
avenue, Cotton Mather avenue. That was also one rea- 
son why the old trees ought to have been preserved. 
They made a part of the character of the city. The 
men who talk of the march of improvement, and who 
are ready to kill our grand old trees, cut up our Com- 
mon, and make way for streets and stores, think them- 
selves practical, but they are not so even in the lowest 
sense of the term ; and the vandalism which sneers at 
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sentiment will soon take half a million of money out of 
the pockets of the city by divesting it of those charac- 
teristics which now attract the attention of people in all 
the west and south. But there are things more import- 
ant still. The idea of the city has always been the ele- 
vation of the whole people. Every child in Massachu- 
setts has certain inherent and inalienable rights to secu- 
lar or unsectarian education, and from that has arisen 
our common school system, which is the chief distinc- 
tion of Boston. From Boston these schools have gone 
over the whole country, and have made possible a _re- 
public founded upon universal education. But univer- 
sal education implies and requires other advantages, 
and hence we have the public library, public baths, mu- 
sic on the Common, free churches—these are logical 
deductions out from the public schools. By educating 
the whole community public culture becomes larger, 
deeper, and higher than any merely private culture can 
possibly be. It has prepared the way for our broader 
humanity, freer thought, and more lofty purposes. The 
worst crime that can be committed in this country is 
any act which lowers the tone of public thought, and I 
therefore consider that any man who is in favor of re- 
moving these characteristics of Boston, which are re- 
quisite to the education of the people, is guilty of a 
worse crime than some of those for which men are sent 
to prison. They strike at the rights of private individ- 
uals, but these are at life of the whole community. 


Statistics oF INsaniry.—The great master of sta- 
tistics, Quetelet, considers insanity under the universal 
point of view of the “ Development of the Moral and 
Spiritual Faculties of Man ;” yet there seems to be an 
important distinction to be made between the vicious per- 
version of the mind and heart and merely physical disease 
of the brain. Moral statistics have mostly to deal 


with the moral and mental aspects of insan- 
ity, and with the influence of perverse habits 
in bringing on the bodily disease. It is hard to 


draw the line between the moral and physical factors of 
insanity, although there is a line of division between 
them ; and in some cases the disease is wholly physical, 
the result of inheritance, climate, or acute sickness, and 
in other cases it springs from pride, sensuality, debauch- 
ery, and habitual vices, and has a previous history, a 
preparatory immorality, which ends in what is called 
“moral insanity.” 

The general opinion is that insanity is on the increase 
in modern civilization, and is multiplying that saddest 
form of death, the ruin of the intellect ; but it is not 
easy to give positive facts to sustain that view. It is 
not just to base our estimate upon the increase of resi- 
dents in insane hospitals, since the increase may only 
prove that better care is now taken of the insane, and 
the prejudice against those institutions has been dying 
away. Yet wherever observations have been made, the 
increase in the number of the insane has been reported 








as so constant, and under all circumstances as in such 
regular proportion, that we can not help believing that 
this evil grows among us as decidedly as suicide. The 
proportion of the increase in the different kinds of in- 
sanity, and the closer investigation of its distribution in 
city and county, as well as in the different civil and pro- 
fessional classes, leave no doubt that the peculiar ways 
and moral mischiefs of our modern civilization favor 
the progress of this calamity. Without being able to 
declare the absolute correctness of the figures, we may 
ascribe out of the 300,000 insane of Europe (including 
idiots) of the greatest relative number, two per thou- 
sand, to the most highly civilized nation, the German ; 
while the Roumanians hold the middle ground, nearly 
one per thousand, and the Sclavic Tartars the lowest 
place, 0.6, or six-tenths of one, per thousand. It is 
much the same with insanity as with suicide, and it pre- 
vails, like suicide, more in the north and north-west of 
Europe than in the less civilized southern and south- 
eastern parts. In all the more civilized countries, too, 
there is more increase of insanity than of idiocy ; and 
it is the same in cities as compared with the country, for 
the stir and passion of overwrought civilization tend 
more to distract the brain into madness than to dull it 
into idiocy. 

Among different callings the professions that are 
called liberal are most inclined to delusion and melan- 
choly. While these constitute only about a twentieth of 
the whole population, or 5.04 per cent., they number 
among the melancholy 12.90, and among the deliricus 
1479 per cent. Among the women of this class there 
are among the melancholy 12.66 per cent., and among 
the delirious 9.41 per cent. In general, melancholy and 
mania prevail more among women, idiocy and deiusion 
more among men. 

In respect to civil condition, the unmarried, widows, 
and, above all, divorced persons, give a larger propor- 
tion of insane than the married. Although children, 
who are little, if any, exposed to insanity, are reckoned in 
the percentage of the unmarried—sixty-two to sixty-four 


per cent.—yet throughout Germany the proportion of 
celibates among the insane are much more unfavorable 
—about seventy per cent.—and in Bavaria as much as 
eighty-one per cent. Divorced women are especially 
liable to delusion and mania. . Thus, while in Saxony 
the divorced constitute only 0.16 per cent., or sixteen- 
hundreds of one per cent., among men, and 0.30 per 
cent., or three-tenths of one per cent., among women, 
they give to the insane asylums in the relation of 1.21 
and 3.04 per cent. ; thus in mania the proportion of di- 
vorced women rises as high as 6.02 per cent., and in the 
category of individual delusion as high as five per cent. 
—Dr. Samuel Osgood, in Harper’s Magazine. 








Ir is said that if one part of sugar is dissolved in 
three parts of water and digested with one-fourth part 
of calcic hydrate, the resulting liquid will readily dis- 
solve glue warm, and the solution will remain fluid on 
cooling, without having lost any of its adhesive proper- 
ties. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue Convocation of the University of London 
decided, by a vote of 83 to 65, to do all in its 
power for the admission of women to its degrees. 
It now remains for the Senate to concur in this ac- 
tion; but its concurrence is more than doubtful. 








WE take great pleasure in setting before our 
readers the address of Rev. Dr. Mayo, delivered be- 
fore the alumni of the Normal School. It is a 
sparkling flood of kindly advice welling up from a 
deep fountain of experience and of thought. Dr. 
Mayo is at once one of the soundest and one of the 
most inspiring of our leading educators. 








WE learn from the Chicago Teacher that the 
“ Board of Education of Chicago paid a graceful 
compliment to its president, Hon. W. H. King, by 
naming the new Grammar School on Western Av- 
enue, the KinG Scuoot. Mr. King shows his ap- 
preciation of this by at once establishing awards 
for attendance, scholarship, and deportment, as fol- 
lows : To the pupil having the highest general 
average in each of the three highest grades of the 
Kine ScHooL, $7.00; to the second, $5.00; to the 
third, $3.00. 





Wit the July issue the Chicago Teacher passes 
from the hands of Jere. Mahony, its late enterpris- 
ing editor and proprietor, to those of Messrs. H. 
H. Belfield and Alfred Kirk, both successful school 
principals of Chicago, Under the management of 
Mr. Mahony, the Zzacher has had a somewhat 
unique character—bold, saucy, trenchant, but yet 
there has been a genial and kindly heart and pur- 
pose beneath its reckless exterior, and many sub- 
scribers will read his parting words with regret. 

Mr. M. enters upon similar work for the house 
of Barnes & Co., of New York, and carries to his 
new field, we doubt not, the best wishes of the fra- 
ternity. To the new editors we extend a cordial 
welcome. 





WE have lately had the pleasure of a call from 
J. Melville Saunders, LL.D., Rector of the Univer- 
sity School, of New Orleans, whose article on 








“The Exact and Ethical Sciences,” published in the 
JoURNAL a few months since, will be remembered 
by our readers. The school over which the Doctor 
presides is preparatory to the University of Vir- 
ginia, has in its gift scholarships in the Harvard 
University, and is one of the educational powers 
of Louisiana and the South. For twenty years 
Dr. Saunders has been identified with the cause of 
education in New Orleans. Within this time hon- 
orable positions have been tendered him elsewhere. 
Appointed, by military authority, Superintendent 
of State Education during the war, called to the 
presidency of the University of the South, invited 
by influential gentlemen to become a candidate for 
the Chancellorship of the University of New York, 
he has steadily declined all such overtures, and de- 


voted himself to the cause of elementary educa- 


tion in his adopted city. He is a genial, earnest, 
and practical man, and wields a vigorous and ready 
pen, which he promises to use sometimes for the 
Connecticut ScHoont JOURNAL. 





Tue Legislative Committee on Education has 
been considering a petition to extend State aid to 
certain academies in the State to enable them to 
devote special attention to the training of teachers 
for the local public schools. The statement is 
made that while the Normal School graduates an 
average of forty teachers per year, some 400 or 
500 teachers are employed in the State every year 
who have never taught before ; and hence is ar- 
gued the necessity of supplementing the work of 
the Normal School in the manner proposed, as is 
done in the State of New York, which, in addition 
to sustaining ten Normal schools, aids ninety acad- 
emies in giving normal instruction. It is a ques- 
tion whether such aid can be given profitably to 
the institutions receiving it, or whether, if given, 
it can be to such an amount as to secure the kind 
of instruction and training needed. The managers 
of the best supported and endowed Normal schools, 
find their abilities and energies taxed to the utmost 
to do the great work assigned to them in a manner 
commensurate with its importance, or satisfactory 
to themselves and the State. But the academies 
proposing to receive the State aid, while already 
performing the office of local high schools, assume, 
for two or three hundred dollars a year, to add to 
that function the labors and duties of a Normal 
School. We do not see how it can be well done. 








Tue resolution of inquiry offered in the House 
by Mr. Stark, of New London, looking to the re- 





The Connecticut School Journal, 


duction of the salary of 0 our State Sec retary of Edu- 
cation, seems likely to injure only himself by 
its recoil. It was made evidently not in any intel- 
ligent or honest conviction of a necessity, but in an 
impulse to secure popularity. 

As far as the public are concerned, we are happy 
to note that Mr. Stark’s strange proposal has turned 
out a perfect failure. Dr. Northrop has proved to 
be the popular man ; Mr. Stark the unpopular one. 
Dr. Northrop, the strong man; Mr. Stark, the 
weak one. 

Both Democratic and Republican papers through- 
out the State speak forcibly in condemnation of 
this attempt to degrade our public-shool work in 
the person of our honored and intensely laborious 
secretary. Two or three extracts from the press 
will serve to show the state of public feeling in this 
matter, and also to set before our readers in terms 
too apt to be improved the combined injustice and 
folly of Mr. Stark’s proposal, 

The Windham County Transcript says: 

“ Occupying, as Mr. Northrop does, the very front 
position among the educators of our country, instead of 
confining his attention to the higher grades of school, by 
which probably he could have called more attention to 
himself, feeling the responsibility of his position, anx- 
ious to advance true intelligence, throwing aside per- 
sonal consideration, he has bent his energies, disciplined 
as they have been by years of experience and culture, to 
the primary school. We most sincerely hope that our 
Secretary’s work will be appreciated, as it certainly is to 
a great extent ; but whether it is or not, the satisfaction 
of duty well performed, of seeing Connecticut advanc- 
ing with such strides under his administration, must be 
to h:m true reward. We can but think that any change 
that shall deprive the State of Secretary Northrop’s 
labors of heart and brains, would be a great calamity.” 

The Mew Haven Palladium says: 

“We have no doubt there are persons who would be 
willing to undertake them for less, but that is not a fair 
test. Connecticut requires the best services that can be 
obtained, and ought not for the sake of a paltry econ- 
omy be compelled to put up with a second or third rate 
man. Under Mr. Northrop’s supervision our schools 
have gained a very enviable position. The attendance 
is better than in any other State; year after year our 
governors testify to the improvement of our schools, and 





; 66 


our system has received the highest commendation from | 


competent judges. It would be unjust were we to re- 
fuse to admit that much of this progress is due to Mr. 
Northrop’s faithful devotion to his duties and the en- 
thusiasm he brings to their performance. For such 
services the salary is none too large, for no man who 
really respects himself would attempt to render them for 


less. If there is an absolute necessity for small econo- 


mies, they had better begin somewhere else than in our 
school department, on which every dollar that is spent 
returns a large interest to the State.” 


From the Bridgeport Dazly Standard we extract 
the following very appropriate remarks : 


“ The Secretary of our State Board of Education is an 
educated man, admirably fitted for the position he oc- 
cupies. He brings to that position not only the requi- 
site qualifications, but an enthusiasm rarely found in any 
one. He labors hard and unceasingly and the result is 
that the common schools of Connecticut have a reputa- 
tion, at home and abroad, second to those of no State 
in the Union. His annual reports are consulted, com- 
mended, and quoted from in many of our States and in 
European countries. So great is his acknowledged 
superiority in this work, that he was selected to intro- 
duce a system of common schools in Japan. His salary 
is only $3,500 a year! which doubtless seems enormous 
in the eyes of Mr. Stark, who perhaps is unaware that 
the cause of common-school education is considered to 
be one of some importance by many persons ; that the 
number of those persons ‘apt to teach’ is really very 
small, while of those competent to perform Mr. Nor- 
throp’s duties there is certainly not one in a million of 
the inhabitants of the world. Consequently the State 
which secures such a competent officer should pay him 
liberally and not grudgingly count the pennies of which 
his salary is composed, to see if one, or another, here 
and there, might not be kept back from him.” 

With the House Committee on Education, Mr. 
Stark has succeeded no better. He was the sole 
advocate before them of the expediency of the pro- 
posed reduction ; while prominent men of opposite 
political creeds appeared and gave the most unqual- 
ified testimony in favor of the value to the State of 
the services of our much respected secretary. The 
legislature has as yet taken no action in the matter ; 
but as the Committee on Education will make a 
strong report adverse to Mr. Stark’s proposition, 
there is hardly a doubt that it will be promptly re- 
jected. 





The Literary Miccéileny fmmonthly) $1.50 a year. 
Published by the Authors’ Publishing Co., 27 Great 
Jones street, New York. 

The Authors’ Publishing Co. has for its object 
To encourage and assist authors and writers in 
all regular, literary work, and to advance and pro- 


tect their general interests.” The paper is destined 


| 2 . 
| to be largely read even by those not speciaily in- 


| terested in the objects of the association. 


Its sto- 
thrilling, its sketches sprightly, its essays 
scholarly, its literary gossip lively, and its feuilletons 
piquant. The association must be a joy anda 
blessing to authors. 
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ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


——() ——— 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES OF THE SECOND CLASS 
OF 1874. 


This occasion was one of more than usual im- 
portance because it was the time, under a new ar- 
rangement, for the first Triennial gathering of the 
alumni. The whole of Thursday, June 25th, was 
given up to the usual examination of the school 
which, however, has heretofore occupied but half a 
day. The pupils were examined in Algebra, Eng- 
lish Literature, Geography, Psychology, Astron- 
omy, History, Chemisty, and Drawing. They were 
also exercised in Vocal Music and Gymnastics. Hon. 
Wm. H. Potter represented the State Board of 
Education on this occasion. 

The first part of the class exercises was held 
at Union Hall on Thursday evening. Essays 
were read as follows: “Factsand Fancies,” by 
Miss Lillian K. Towne, of Windham; “ Bat- 
tered Shields,” by Fannie A. Tibbals, of Milford ; 
“Foreshadowing Events,” by Katie M. Griswold, 
of Wethersfield ; “ Growth in Resistance,” by Eliza- 
beth McArthur, of Newtown; “Entrances and 
Exits,” by Mary A. Walsh, of Derby; “Time 
will Tell” (a poem), by Mr. Elisha W. McGuire, 
of Ledyard; “ The Chronicler of tbe Class,” by Re- 
becca E. Comstock, of Norwalk ; and “ The Proph- 
ecies,” by Kittie M. Hurlburt, of Middlefield. A 
topic, “ Means of Influence,” was also interestingly 
and somewhat facetiously discussed by Misses S. 
Anna Dickinson, of Glastonbury, Annie E. Bee- 
man, of South Wilbraham, Mass., Eva L. Flinn, of 
Norwalk, Ellen M. Farnen, of Middletown, Nellie 
I’. Hills, of Bristol, Isadora L. Curtiss, of New 
Britain, and Mr. John W. Sisson, of Salem. The 
closing piece was a well devised humorous colloquy, 
“Testing a Suitor,” composed by Misses Emily J. 
Kellogg and Minerva E. Comstock of the class. The 
parts were well sustained by Misses Kellogg, R. 
Comstock, M. Comstock, Towne, Walsh, Tibbals, 
Flinn, Dickinson, and Messrs. Sisson and McGuire, 
previously mentioned, and Miss Kate A. Woodward, 
and Messrs. Clarence A. Bingham and Clarence A, 
Parmelee. The acting was highly creditable 
throughout. Three times during the evening vocal 
music was introduced under the direction of Miss 
Emma M. Goldthwaite, 

The audience was one of the finest that New 
Britain can furnish, and the efforts of the class were 
very well received. 





iness meet- 
ing of the alumni was held, at which Miss Jennie 
Atwood, Secretary and Treasurer, now of Wood- 
stock Academy, presented her annual report. 

Mr. Bristow, Mrs. Stanley, and Mrs.* Dwight 
Steele were appointed to receive the annual taxes. 

When the matter of the time of the next meeting 
came up, Prof. Carleton suggested that there would 
probably be a larger attendance if the meetings 
were triennial hereafter, and:a motion to that effect 
being made was agreed to. 

A committee on nominations of officers was ap- 
pointed, and the following were nominated and 
elected: President, N. E. Pierce, Bristol, class of 
73; Vice-president, C. A. Bingham, Forestville, 
'74; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss C. E. Bush, New 
Britain, 73; Assistant-secretary, Mrs. Theresa B, 
Stanley, New Britain, ’63 ; Counsellors, Mr. John 
H. Peck, ’56, Mr. John Rossiter, ’73, Miss Kezia A. 
Peck, ’59, Miss Jennie Platt, ’72. 

Prof. Carleton stated that although alumni meet- 
ings would be held only triennially, the graduates 
of the several classes were invited to attend the an- 
nual class meetings, and he hoped to see a large at- 
tendance each year. Miss Gibbs, assistant teacher, 
and Miss Browning, teacher of drawing and pen- 
manship, were elected honorary members of the 
alumni. 

Adjourned at half past three to the alumni 
dinner. 

The graduating exercises proper commenced at 
the Center Congregational church at 10 A.M.; Rev. 
Dr. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., opening with 
prayer. The noble choral “ Mighty Jehovah,” by 
Donizetti, was then finely rendered by the whole 
school under the leadership of Miss Emma M. 
Goldthwaite, Mr. George W. Steele, of Hartford, 
officiating with great ability at the organ. 

From behind a desk elegantly decorated with 
flowers, and inspired by the presence of a full au- 
dience in the most spacious church in New Britain, 
the speakers addressed themselves to their work in 
the following order: “The Ministry of Waiting,” 
by Mattie W. Gregory, of Norwalk ; “ Pansies,” by 
Nellie F. Baldwin, of Watertown; “Gifts and 
Graces,” by Belle E. Goslee, of Glastonbury ; 
“Mental and Moral Discipline,” by Mr. Clarence 
A. Parmelee, of Killingworth. The chorus, “To 
thee, O Country” (Eichburg), was here given spir- 
itedly by the school ; after which followed, “ Gath- 
ering Sunshine” (a poem), by Hannah A. Curtiss, 
of New Britain ; “ Labels,” by S. Lizzie Merwin, 
of Durham; “The New Pedagogics,” by Clarence 
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A. Bingham, of Bristol; “ Monograms” (a poem), 
by Kate A. Woodward, of Watertown; “ The 
Schoolmasters of Fiction,” by Clara E. Olmstead, 
of Norwalk ; and “Crises,” with the valedictories, 
by Sara E. Fitch, of Norwalk. 


Our limits forbid the excellent things that might 
be said of these performances. All were well de- 
livered and some were of unusual merit and accept- 
ability. The valedictory was of rare excellence in 
matter and delivery. The regular programme was 
suspended at this point, for a few minutes, in ex- 
pectation of the arrival of the Governor, and Pro- 
fessor Carleton announced that some short ad- 
dreses would be delivered by friends of education 
who were present. Secretary Northrop then in- 
troduced Hon. Willard C. Flagg, secretary of the 
Illinois Industrial School, and president of the 
Farmers’ Club of Illinois, who spoke substantially 
as follows: 


“IT may perhaps appropriately say a few words of the 
educational wants and aspirations of that part of the 
West with which I am most familiar. 

“In my own portion of the West a condition of 
things a good deal different from that of New England 
brings with it different desires on the part of the people 
and of those who are interesting themselves in the ele- 
vation of the industrial classes. Over fifty per cent. of 
our population, instead of thirty as in all New England, 
are engaged in farming. The more intelligent of this 
class, more than twenty years ago, began the agitation 
of the subject of individual education, and the result 
has been in the first place the starting in various sec- 
tions of agricultural colleges and industrial universities, 
in which classical studies, and what I may call verbal- 
ism are subordinated to the modern languages, and to 
natural and applied science ; and, in the second place, 
the introduction of the elements of the natural sciences 
into the common schools. In the State of Illinois, two 
years since, we passed a revised school law which re- 
quires all teachers, with certain exceptions, to pass ex- 
amination in the elements of the natural sciences, and 
make these a part of the studies taught in the common 
schools. A little before that, time under the direction 
tion of Mr. Harris, the able Superintendent of Schools 
at St. Louis, the natural sciences were introduced and 
have since been taught in weekly lectures to each di- 
vision in every school in that city. 

“ Attempts are thus making in the largest city and 
the largest State of the West to supply a want long 
felt by our leading educators, and now at last feasible. 
Thus far the results are most encouraging. In spite of 
the ugly fact that verbalism, and routine, and memory- 
cramming have done the same sad mischief to pupils 
and teachers that Lyon Playfair so graphically described 
in his address to the British Association of Science in 





1870, and that you no doubt deplored here in New 
England—in spite of these we find our teachers and 
pupils awakening to a new life. Superintendent Harris 
states that the teaching efficiency of the teachers under 
his charge increased fifty per cent. under the new dis- 
pensation. A like, though less extraordinary, change is 
seen in our own State. 

Perhaps there is a little selfishness in the gratification 
that we of the West have absorbed, and hope in the 
future to appropriate much of the benefit of the normal 
teaching of New England. The Yankee schoolmaster 
is ubiquitous in the West, and so would be the Yankee 
schoolma’am but for a fatal propensity to retire from 
the public to limited private schools, whose advantages 
are generally limited to husband and children. Even 
in that capacity, however, crede experto, we find them so 
useful as to be willing to risk the chances of their with. 
drawal from the important work of teaching. Wishing 
you then, I repeat, continued success, I promise you 
that we of the West will do what in us lies to make this 
nation, what all democratic nations must be to succeed, 
a people whose public schools shall send forth an intel- 
ligent and instructed yeomanry.” 


A brief address was then made by Hon. William 
H. Potter, who called particular attention to the im- 
portance of a hearty good nature in the inner dis- 
position and in the outward manner of the teacher. 
It also eulogized Principal Carleton as possessing 
this trait of character in an eminent degree. 

As the High School of Norwalk had carried off 
the honors of the day, its principal, Mr. Fairfax, was 
called upon, but declined making any remarks, be- 
yond expressing his satisfaction at the successes of 
his former pupils. 

A telegram having been received from Governor 
Ingersoll, announcing his unavoidable detention, 
Secretary Northrop proceeded, after an appropriate 
address to the graduating class, to deliver them 
their diplomas. The parting ode, written by Miss 
Hannah A. Curtiss, was then sung, and the exer- 
cises closed with the benediction by Rev. W. H. 
Walker, of Hartford. 

The Triennial Meeting of the Alumni took place 
on Friday afternoon, commencing at 1:30 o'clock, 
in the Center Church. An address of much power 
was delivered by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, 
Mass. This will be found entire in the main de- 
partment of this number. Mrs, Abby Sage Rich- 
ardson (who was at one time a pupil in the Normal 
School), had consented to favor the meeting with a 
poem, but by reason of sickness was unable to be 
present. The gap was pleasantly filled by Prof. R. 
G. Hibbard, who read in his usual admirable way, 
“The Birds of Killingworth.” On invitation, Col- 
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onel Sprague, former principal of the Normal | slave songs, sung with great effect by the whole 


School, made a short and spirited address to the} school.” As indicating the feeling of Southern 
men toward this institution for the education of the 


Alumni. 
The meeting then adjourned to the Humphrey | colored race, we quote one or two sentiments from 
speeches made on the occasion. 


House, where about 160 of the alumni and invited 
Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Norfolk, said, “ This is 


guests sat down to a sumptuous dinner. At this 

dinner the graduates of the school since 1860 were | my first visit to this school, and from my heart I 
the entertainers, and the older alumni were their | cordially approve it. As an old college professor, I 
guests, After justice had been done the entertain- | have listened with the greatest satisfaction to the 


ment, Mr. J. H. Peck, the president, Principal of the | recitations. I have been especially pleased with 
New Britain High School, called for the report of | the neat and modest appearance of the pupils, and 
the Secretary, Miss Atwood ; this was followed by | I pledge my influence hereafter in behalf of this 


appropriate speeches by Mr. Peck, Secretary Nor- | school.” 
throp, Mr, Elisha Burritt, Prof. D. N. Camp, Col- Rev. Dr. Ruffner, Secretary of the Virginia State 


onel Sprague, Dr. Mayo, Prof. J. N. Bartlett, Prin- | Board of Education, said, “I can testify that no 
cipal I. N. Carleton, Hon. Wm. H. Potter, and | act of the Virginia Legislature is more universally 
Messrs. Lewis Camp, Hotchkiss, Johnson, N. E. | approved, than that which gave this school a third 
Pierce, C. A. Bingham, and Miss Keziah A. Peck, | of the agricultural land grant fund.” 





of the alumni. Pi } ; 
Before the final adjournment, Professor Carleton MiIDDLETOWN.—The anniversary exercises of 
extended greetings to the older alumni, and said the Central School took place on June 16th. The 
essays and orations were as follows: . “Charle- 


this day had witnessed their nuptials with those m : 4 
who had graduated under his administration, and | ™45D° Alfred S. Kelsey ; “They Say,” Esther 
hoped that after this delightful reunion all would Wolff ; “ Delusions,” Sarah J. Burke ; “ The Work- 
move on together as one body, and that all would | ™&" Die, the Work goes on,’ Mattie E. Read ; 
be interested to use their influence to help on this | “ Beacon Lights, Edmund F. Sawyer; “ Class 
school to still higher excellence and usefulness. Prophecy, Mary E. Tucker ; : The Crusades, 
An informal social gathering of the alumni, and Kanichiro S. Taku; “ Life's Phases,” (a poem), 
the present members and friends of the school, at Lillie E. Cunningham ; 4 The Norman Conquest, 
Normal Hall in the evening, concluded the exer- John S. Camp; “ Earth's Battlefields, Anna A. 
cises of this unusually successful and interesting Sherman ; “ Old Things have passed away, Mary 
- R. Murdock ; “Genius,” with valedictories, George 





occasion. 
Burnham, Jr. 
HAMPTON (Va.) NORMAL INSTITUTE.{| ~~ ee 
—The Anniversary Exercises of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute were held on the Boo K Notices. 
—_—Oo——_ 


II 

rag: nib bhi Rie wr a0 a — Manuva or Geotocy: Treating of the Princi- 
2s Nace ae a Ege ples of Science with special reference to Ameri- 

men of the country. “After inspecting the} ¢an Geological Mistory. By James D. Dana. 

farm of two hundred acres, worked by the Second Edition. Published by Ivison, Blake- 


students, the industrial rooms, and printing office, | man, Taylor & Co., New York. 
Professor Dana’s Manual of Geology, so long 


with its fine cylinder press ($2,250), the gift of Hoe 
& Co., of New York, on which is printed the | known and esteemed in its first edition, is by no 
Southern Workman, an illustrated monthly news- | means a work suited to the professional scientist 
paper for the industrial classes of the South, the | alone; it is most emphatically a work for every 
visitors listened to the recitations and exercises of | man who desires to have any broad, intelligent 
the graduating class. Next came a collation in | knowledge of the world in which he lives; for 
Virginia Hall, At 2p. m.an audience of several | every one who would go a single step in culture be- 
yond the common physical geographies of the 


hundred completely packed the large and plain, 
It is therefore an essential book for every 


but beautiful chapel. The military band from schools. 
Fort Monroe, through the courtesy of General teacher who would educate himself into a culture 


Barry furnished the best of music, which was in- worthy of his calling. This book is not “a mere 
terspersed with wild, weird, plaintive, and stirring | series of facts about rocks and their dead fossils, 
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as many may fancy; but in the words of the au- 
thor, it presents, “for study the successive phases in 
the History of the Earth ; that is of its continents, 
its seas, its climates, its life, and of all its various 
characteristics.” We have the best reason for say- 
ing that a very large number of very good teachers 
are utterly unaware of the general value of this 
work and of the inspiration which it contains for 
all who have any latent love for nature, capable of 
being kindled into a flame. It has been our prac- 
tice for years to commend to one teacher and 
another, as a fitting occasion might offer, the first 
part alone, on Physiographic Geology, that is on 


-the General Features of the Earth. We have al- 


ways been repaid by the glow of enthusiasm with 
which they have subsequently announced its peru- 
sal. The present edition is much enlarged and im- 
proved upon the first ; simply because it has been 
enriched by the active researches of the last twelve 
years, and brought down to the very latest discov- 
eries in the science. It should therefore entirely 
supplant the former edition, very important ad- 
vances having been made during the interval men- 
tioned. 

It must be understood that while the work treats 
chiefly of American Geological History, it is be- 
cause “ by the simplicity and unity of the system 
of progress it affords the best basis for a text-book 
of the science.” Enough foreign geology is how- 
ever introduced to make the study a complete one. 
The profuse illustrations and the elegance of the 
paper and print also contribute largely to make this 
book one which we earnestly recommend to every 
teacher. 


THe Brooktyn Councit oF 1874:  Letter-Mis- 
sive, Statement, and Documents, together with 
an official report of the proceedings. Published 
by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. For sale by 
Richmond & Patten, 296 Chapel street, New Ha- 
ven. Price, $2.00. 

The title of this book is sufficiently explanatory ; 
those of our readers who desire to keep on record 
the remarkable events and decisions of this phase 
of the great Beecher-Tilton unpleasantness, can ob- 
tain it here in a very neat form. 


SHORTER COURSE OF SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP, 
in three graded numbers. These litile books are 
gems that every teacher should see. The Tracing 
Book is designed to secure correct position and 
movement to the young pupil while following good 
models with hand and eye. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., New York. 





KINDERGARTEN Toys AND How To Use They, 
is alittle tract of 40 pages issued by that most enter- 
prising publisher, E. Steiger, New York, and is 
what its title indicates, giving brief but lucid direc- 
tions for using the first six of Froebel’s Gifts. 
Mothers and teachers should become acquainted 
with the beneficent and philosophic principles of 
this system of child-development. 


Tuompson’s Drawinc TEACHER is an eight 
page monthly, published ten months in the year 
(July and August being omitted), by Hendrick 
Crittenden & Co., 204 North Fifth street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Devoted to Art Education, Penmanship, and 
Primary Instruction. The drawing lessons are 
progressive and practical, clearly explained and well 
illustrated. We have noted some excellent primary 
lessons in arithmetic, etc. $1.25 per year. 


Hearth and Home has gained a solid foothold in 
the households of our country under the manage- 
ment of Orange Judd & Co. It always furnishes a 
cheerful lot of light articles for family reading, the 
chidren’s corner receiving special attention from 
the editors. This weekly has now changed hands. 
It has come under the control of “The Graphic 
Company,” No. 39 and 41 Park Place, New York 
City. The new publishers intend to keep it up to 
the mark of its previous excellence, and to increase 
largely its pictorial embellishments under the pecu- 
liar facilities at their command. In the issue for 
July 11th, No. 3 of the New Pictorial Series will 
be commenced. A new serial story, “ A Chestnut 
Burr,” from the able pen of Rev. E. P. Roe, author 
of “ Barriers Burned Away,” and “ What Can She 
Do?” 


St. Nicholas, Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for 
boys and girls, deserves nothing but praise at our 
hands. It is so preéminently excellent that it is 
crowding the other magazines for children out of 
the way. As the most merciful way of disposing 
of them it pursues the policy of swallowing them 
up. It has thus drowned “Our Young Folks,” of 
Boston, and “The Children’s Hour,” of Philadel- 
phia. Other similar periodicals might as well pre- 
pare to slide as comfortably as possible down its 
jaws. Just give the St, Nicholas to your children 
once, and you will see why this is. 





Back Numbers or Schoo. JouRNAL.—The publishers of 7%e 
Journal would like to secure copies for April, 1874, and Novem- 
ber, 1872. To any one who will send these two numbers, they 





will extend subscription three months. 
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National Educational Association, 
At Detroit, August 4, 5, and 6G, 1874. 
ADDITIONAL NOTICE, 


The Grand Trunk and Great Western Railroads will carry 
members to and from the meeting of the National Educational 
Association for one and one-third fares for the round trip. Per- 
sons wishing to avail themselves of this reduction will pay full fare 
at the station where they take the cars, taking a receipt from the 
ticket agent for the money paid. On the presentation of this re- 
ceipt, with his certificate of membership in the Association, to the 
ticket agent in Detroit, each one will receive a return ticket for 
one-third the regular rate. 

The conditions of membership in the Association are, signing the 
constitution and paying two dollars the first year, and a dollar an- 
nually thereafter. é 

Each member is entitled to a copy of its proceedings for the year 


of membership. 
S. H. Wuite, President. 








A Book for Teachers. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By D. W. GOODRICH, 





The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education, Note these features: 


1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation, 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many ot them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination, 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New Haven, CONN. 


“Letus hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and ingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
oo problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it. 

“T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simpiic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the 
problems of every day’s business. * * * * But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 
the Calendar is in valuable.” ii-8-6m 








ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS: 


Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., 1873. Ill 1-12 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH 


TRADE MARK: GILLOTTs, $ Or Descriptive Name and 


Wesseted. Designating Number. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 2 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS: 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated, 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 
Author of “ Glory and Shame of England,” “ The Napoleon Dy- 
nasty,” “Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner,” &c. 


0 


The Publishers feel justified in asserting that they are offering to 
the world one of the most interesting, comprehensive, and valuable 
books which has yet been written in this country. 

No such work exists, and it is needed by all : of citizens. 

It unfolds the most brilliant record of achievement ever made by 
a nation, 

It covers the most interesting century in the history of the human 
race, and will be ¢he first guide book of American progress yet pro- 
duced. 

It will be a permanent treasure-house of the trophies of National 
Glory, and, as a text-book for use in our schools and colleges, will 
combine History, Geography, Political Economy, and a Course of 
Reading, all bound in the chain of fascinating narration, 

It will embrace the chief fruits of the literary la ors of the life- 
time of a thoroughly American Author, who has written with such 
power on National themes. The work is in glowing style ; and 
while no important fact of our history is omitted, it never grows 
tedious by detail, nor dull by generalization. 

Our First HUNDRED YEARS will be printed in the finest Library 
historic style ; and will be issued in twelve monthly parts, of 64 or 
more pages each, making, when completed, July 4, 1875, an elegant 
royal 8vo volume, of about 800 pages. Being absolutely a sub- 
scription book, it can be had only through our authorized canvass- 
ing agents, who will deliver the parts to subscribers every month, 
and collect fifty cents, the subscription price. 

Every Teacher in the United States can secure this valuable work, 
and a year’s profitable employment that will not interfere with their 
school duties, by addressing, for specimen pages and terms, 


U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 


vii-3m 13 University Place, N. Y. 
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as many may fancy ; but in the words of the au- 
thor, it presents, “for study the successive phases in 
the History of the Earth ; that is of its continents, 
its seas, its climates, its life, and of all its various 
characteristics.” We have the best reason for say- 
ing that a very large number of very good teachers 
are utterly unaware of the general value of this 
work and of the inspiration which it contains for 
all who have any latent love for nature, capable of 
being kindled into a flame. It has been our prac- 
tice for years to commend to one teacher and 
another, as a fitting occasion might offer, the first 
part alone, on Physiographic Geology, that is on 
-the General Features of the Earth. We have al- 
ways been repaid by the glow of enthusiasm with 
which they have subsequently announced its peru- 
sal. The present edition is much enlarged and im- 
proved upon the first ; simply because it has been 
enriched by the active researches of the last twelve 
years, and brought down to the very latest discov- 
eries in the science. It should therefore entirely 
supplant the former edition, very important ad- 
vances having been made during the interval men- 
tioned. 

It must be understood that while the work treats 
chiefly of American Geological History, it is be- 
cause “ by the simplicity and unity of the system 
of progress it affords the best basis for a text-book 
of the science.” Enough foreign geology is how- 
ever introduced to make the study a complete one. 
The profuse illustrations and the elegance of the 
paper and print also contribute largely to make this 
book one which we earnestly recommend to every 
teacher. 


Tue Brooktyn Councit oF 1874:  Letter-Mis- 
sive, Statement, and Documents, together with 
an official report of the proceedings. Published 
by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. For sale by 
Richmond & Patten, 296 Chapel street, New Ha- 
ven. Price, $2.00. 

The title of this book is sufficiently explanatory ; 
those of our readers who desire to keep on record 
the remarkable events and decisions of this phase 
of the great Beecher-Tilton unpleasantness, can ob- 
tain it here in a very neat form. 


SHORTER CourRsE OF SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP, 
in three graded numbers. These litile books are 
gems that every teacher should see. The Tracing 
Book is designed to secure correct position and 
movement to the young pupil while following good 
models with hand and eye. Ivison, Blakeman, 


KINDERGARTEN Toys AND How To Use Tuem, 
is alittle tract of 40 pages issued by that most enter- 
prising publisher, E. Steiger, New York, and is 
what its title indicates, giving brief but lucid direc- 
tions for using the first six of Froebel’s Gifts, 
Mothers and teachers should become acquainted 
with the beneficent and philosophic principles of 
this system of child-development. 


Tuompson’s DrawinG TEACHER is an eight 
page monthly, published ten months in the year 
(July and August being omitted), by Hendrick 
Crittenden & Co., 204 North Fifth street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Devoted to Art Education, Penmanship, and 
Primary Instruction. The drawing lessons are 
progressive and practical, clearly explained and well 
illustrated. We have noted some excellent primary 
lessons in arithmetic, etc. $1.25 per year. 


Hearth and Home has gained a solid foothold in 
the households of our country under the manage- 
ment of Orange Judd & Co. It always furnishes a 
cheerful lot of light articles for family reading, the 
chidren’s corner receiving special attention from 
the editors. This weekly has now changed hands. 
It has come under the control of “ The Graphic 
Company,” No. 39 and 41 Park Place, New York 
City. The new publishers intend to keep it up to 
the mark of its previous excellence, and to increase 
largely its pictorial embellishments under the pecu- 
liar facilities at their command. In the issue for 
July 11th, No. 3 of the New Pictorial Series will 
becommenced. A new serial story, “ A Chestnut 
Burr,” from the able pen of Rev. E. P. Roe, author 
of “ Barriers Burned Away,” and “ What Can She 
Do?” 


St. Nicholas, Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for 
boys and girls, deserves nothing but praise at our 
hands. It is so preéminently excellent that it is 
crowding the other magazines for children out of 
the way. As the most merciful way of disposing 
of them it pursues the policy of swallowing them 
up. It has thus drowned “Our Young Folks,” of 
Boston, and “The Children’s Hour,” of Philadel- 
phia. Other similar periodicals might as well pre- 
pare to slide as comfortably as possible down its 
jaws. Just give the St. Nicholas to your children 
once, and you will see why this is. 


Back NUMBERS OF SCHOOL JouRNAL.—The publishers of 7%¢ 
Journal would like to secure copies for April, 1874, and Novem- 
ber, 1872. To any one who will send these two numbers, they 





Taylor & Co., New York. 


will extend subscription three months. 
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National Educational Association, 
At Detroit, August 4, 5, and 6G, 1874. 
ADDITIONAL NOTICE, 


The Grand Trunk and Great Western Railroads will carry 
members to and from the meeting of the National Educational 
Association for one and one-third fares for the round trip. Per- 
sons wishing to.avail themselves of this reduction will pay full fare 
at the station where they take the cars, taking a receipt from the 
ticket agent for the money paid. On the presentation of this re- 
ceipt, with his certificate of membership in the Association, to the 
ticket agent in Detroit, each one will receive a return ticket for 
one-third the regular rate. 

The conditions of membership in the Association are, signing the 
constitution and paying two dollars the first year, and a dollar an- 
nually thereafter. f 

Each member is entitled to a copy of its proceedings for the year 


of membership. 
S. H. Wuire, President. 








A Book for Teachers. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By D. W. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 





1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation, 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systeyns. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many of them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination. 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 


Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00, Address 
CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New HaAveEN, CONN. 





“Let us hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and ingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented w Be prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
o> problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it. 


““T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simpiic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz., how to do best and most easily the 
problems of every day’s business. * * * * But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere have I seen them so conveniently arranged ; and 
the Calendar is in valuable.” ili-8-6m 








ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOKE’S PENS: 


Sheffield Scientific School 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., 1873. Ill 1-12 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH 


TRADE MARK: GILLOTTS Or Descriptive Name and 


Werssited, Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351. 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 2 








OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS: 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated. 


By C,. EDWARDS LESTER, 
Author of “Glory and Shame of England,” “ The Napoleon Dy- 
nasty,” “Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner,” &c. 


caeenen 4 


The Publishers feel justified in asserting that they are offering to 
the world one of the most interesting, comprehensive, and valuable 
books which has yet been written in this country. 

No such work exists, and it is needed by all ae of citizens. 

It unfolds the most brilliant record of achievement ever made by 
a nation, 

It covers the most interesting century in the history of the human 
race, and will be ¢he first guide book of American progress yet pro- 
duced. 

It will be a permanent treasure-house of the trophies of National 
Glory, and, as a text-book for use in our schools and colleges, will 
combine History, Geography, Political Economy, and a Course of 
Reading, all bound in the chain of fascinating narration. 

It will embrace the chief fruits of the literary la ors of the life- 
time of a thoroughly American Author, who has written with such 
power on National themes. The work is in glowing style ; and 
while no important fact of our history is omitted, it never grows 
tedious by detail, nor dull by generalization. 

Our First HUNDRED YEARs will be printed in the finest Library 
historic style ; and will be issued in twelve monthly parts, of 64 or 
more pages each, making, when completed, July 4, 1875, an elegant 
royal 8vo volume, of about 800 pages. Being absolutely a sub- 
scription book, it can be had only through our authorized canvass- 
ing agents, who will deliver the parts to subscribers every month, 
and collect fifty cents, the subscription price. 

Every Teacher in the United States can secure this valuable work, 
and a year’s profitable employment that will not interfere with their 
school duties, by addressing, for specimen pages and terms, 


U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 


vii-3m 13 University Place, N. Y. 
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CONNECTICUT 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each, 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 


Examination for admission is held on MONDAY, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 


Fall Term opens Monday, August 31, 1874. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


[IL 1tf] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


PRVANT'S 
CELESTIAL INDICATOR. 
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This is a new apparatus for facilitating the study of Astronomy. It is intended 
to illustrate clearly to children and to adults thevarious phenomena of the heav- 
enly bodies—the motion of the earth around the sun, and the changes of the sea- 
sons ; the earth’s axial motion ; the precession of the equinoxes ; nutation ; tides ; 
eclipses, both solar and lunar ; the change of the pole star ; changes in the declin- 


hool Fournal. 











Telegraphic 


Institute !! 





The Managers of the 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


would respectfally announce that they have completed arrange- 


ments and opened a department especially devoted to the 
Art of Telegraphy, 


By means of which gentlemen or ladies can acquire a thorough and 





complete knowledge of this important and useful branch, THE 
INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE here given will enable a person to 


LEARN PRACTICALLY the art of 





Writing the Morse System, 


KEADING by SOUND, the ADJUSTMENT and USE of INSTRUMENTS, 
CARE OF BATTERIES, DETAILS OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT, &c., by 
‘ 
| the same methods as are now in use on all the PRINCIPAL TELE- 


GRAPHIC LINES, 


TUITION. 


For INstRuCTION and Pracrice Three Months, including 
Stationery and Text-book, $25.00. 


ation and right ascension of stars ; the difference between the sideral and tropical | 


years ; the retrogradation of the signs of the zodiac ; the revolution ot the moon’s 
nodes, etc. 


Accompanying the apparatus is a short Treatise on Astronomy, descriptive of | 


the same, and illustrating how to use the instrument. An hour's time will enable 
the teacher to become familiar with the subject and with the instrument impart 
more information by illustration, with the INDICA LOR, than is usually gained by 
pupils during their entire course. 

S47" The apparatus is made of brass; is simple and durable in construction $ 
is not liable to get out of order. It occupies about a cubic toot, and is carefully 
boxed for shipment to any part of the country. Price $25.00. 365 


("The CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn., will give 
pecial terms on the InpicaTor during June and July. Write for particulars. 





| Application for Admission 


to this department should be made at once. Address, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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tie Anercaa TEXTBOOKS of Art incation 


—_——— 


Prepared by Prof. WALTER SMITH, 


Late Head Master of the Leeds (England) School of Art and 
Science, and Training School for Art Teachers ; now Professor 
of Art Education in the Boston Normal Art School ; General 
Supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art Education for State of Massachusetts. 





The plan of these books is the first systematic effurt made inthis 
country to cover the whole field of Art Education for Schools, by 
embracing every subject included under the head of ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING. Pupils going through the course in all the subjects 
will be thoroughly grounded, and prepared either for practical in- 
dustrial art or further professional study of the fine arts. 


The Series includes Text-Books on the following subjects, and 


arranged on a Uniform plan : 


Free-Hand Outline Drawing, 
(Now Ready). 


Model and Object Drawing, 


(Now Ready). 


Plane Geometrical Drawing, 
(Now Ready). 


Perspective Drawing, 


(Now Ready). 


Mechanical Projection and Drawing, 


(Very Soon). 
Also an 


Elementary Course of Slate Exercises, 


for use in Primary Schools. 


This. system has-already been adopted by the School author- 
ities of 


Boston, Detroit, 
Worcester, Cleveland, 
Springfield, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Columbus, Chicago. 


Indianepolis, 


In several of these cities it has been used for months, or years 
even, with eminent]y satisfactory results, Its completeness, and its 
scientific, progressive, practical character commend it, very em- 
phatically, to the favor of all who are competent to judge of it. 





Teachers, and all who are interested in the subject of Drawing, 
or of Art Education, are invited to correspond with the Publishers 
of Mr. WALTER SMITH’s works, 


Co., 
BOSTON. 


Jaines R, Osgood & 





The Eclectic: Educational Series, 





Important New Publications : 


Prices :—/. Retail; 1. Supplies for first introduction and 
Sample Cofies for examination with a view to first introduction ; 
LIL, Supplies for first iutroduction in exchange for other cor- 
responding bvoks in use. 


Thalheimer’s Madizval and Modern History. 
480 pp. full 8vo. 12 double-page Maps. $2.50; $1.08. 


Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Uniform with the above. $2.50 ; $1.88. 


Venable’s Amateur Actor. 
For Young People, . Illustrated. Full explanations and Stage 
directions. $1.50; $1.13. 


Venable’s School.-Stage. - - 


27 Juvenile Plays, with Iilustrations. 


Duffet’s French Method. 
Part L. and Part II, Each $1.00 ; 75¢. ; $cc. 


Hailman’s Lectures 0 the History of Pedagogy. 
t2 Lectures. Limp Cloth. 75c. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. 
75 cents. 

Andrews’s Constitution of the United States. 
Library Edition, full sheep, $2.00. School Ed., $1.50; $1.13. 


Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
A book for every School and every Family. $1.25; 94c. 


Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 
By A. SCHUYLER, M.A, 8vo, sheep. $2.25; $1.69. 


Venable’s U. S. History. 
For Common and High Schools. 


Engravings. $1.25; 94¢.; 63c. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

Divided into 50 Lessons ; Illustrated. $1.35; $1.00; 68c. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 


A systematic Treatise: embracing new and valuable features. 
$1.35 ; $1.00; 68c. 


Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 
To accompany the author’s Latin Grammar, $1.15 ; 87¢ ; §8¢- 


$1.25; 94¢. 


Illustrated with Maps and 





The Eclectic Series also includes: 
Mc Guffey’s New Eclectic Readers, Speller, and 


Charts. 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Algebras, and Higher 
Mathematics. 


White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Pinneo’s Grammars and Composition. 
Harvey's English Grammars. 


Electic Series of Geographies. 
Ecclectic System of Penmanship. 


White’s Registers and Records, &c., &¢., Ge. 


3gF~ We will send GRATIS : Specimen Pages of Eclectic 
Venabie's , Eclectic Copy-Books, 
’s Phonetic Readers ; Descriptive Circulars of our 
other Publications. Correspondence invited. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut 8t., Cincinnati. 28 Bond St. New York. 


New England Agent, M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
vii No, 3 School St., Boson. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Praor. HIRAM ORCUTT, of Tilden’s Ladies’ Seminary, has | 


in preparation, to be published at an early day, 


The Parent’s Manual: or, Home Training. 


Designed as a counterpart to the Teacker’s Manual, by the same 
author, published about two years since, which has had an exten- 


sive sale. 


The special attention of educators is called to 


Eaton’s Arithmetics. 


Ly an act of Congress, of March 3, 1873, a New Method of com- 
puting exchange was established, to go into effect January 1, 1874. 

This new method is now the only one recognized in business 
operations, and has been incorporated in EATON’S ARITHME- 
TICS, with examples in conformity therewith, 

EATON’S ARITHHETICS contain a full and complete ex 
planation of the difference between specie and paper currency ; also 
statements in regard to Government Bonds, with the rates of in- 
terest and other conditions attaching to them, with a full list of 
practical examples such as are used by business men, 

Teachers will observe that the Newcan be used in connection 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience—in | 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works, 


An edition of Eaton's Common School Arithmetic is now pub- 


lished, with Answers. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Geometry 
AND 


Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


These books are of moderate size and adapted to the present 
grade of High Schools and Academies, and contain a thorough 
presentation of their respective subjects, enough to prepare for 
college or lead to the higher mathematics. 

These works are used in the Girls’ High School, Boston ; also the 
high schools of Cambridge, Charlestown, Somerville, Newton, Win- 
chester, Watertown, Marlboro, Beverly, Stoneham, and Melrose and 
one or more of the books in the high schools of Worcester, Lowell, 
Fitchburgh, New Bedford, Chelsea, Holyoke, Milford, Jamaica 
Plain, Plymouth, and numerous other towns in Massachusetts, New- 
port, and Pawtucket, R. I.; Saco, Me. ; Concord, Manchester, 
Nashua, Dover, Claremont, and Keene, N. H.; Stamford, Bridge- 
port, Middletown, Thompsonville, and Norwich, Conn. ; and Rut- 
land, Brandon, and Windsor, Vt., besides a large number of other 


high schools and academies in different parts of the country. 
> « 


Liberal terms for introduction, Descriptive Catalogue of above, 
and other valuable educational works sent on application. 
Correspondence with Teachers and School Officers is respect- 
fully solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., | 
v 25 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. | 












| Monroe's Readers. 
| Retail Price. | 
The First Reader, - - - - + .80) 
The Second Reader, - - - 00 
| The Third Reader, - - - - - .75) 
| The Fourth Reader, - 1,00, 
| The Fifth Reader, - 1.25 

| The Sixth Reader, - 1.50 | 


| Monroe’s Readers, before the whole Series was 
| completed, were in use in the schools of over three 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator 
| writes: ‘This is surely Zhe Coming Series.” 


Warren's Geographies. 
New Primary Geography,- - - ./9 
New Common School Geography, 1.88 
New Physical Geography,- - - 1,88 


Warren's Geographies have for several years 
been the leading Text-Books in their department. 
The Series has just been revised, and all the 
modern improvements added. 





— deh ee 


Hagar's Mathematics. 


Primary Lessons in Numbers, - .30 
Elementary Arithmetic, -— - 50 
Common School Arithmetic, - 1.00 
| Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1,00 
| Elementary Algebra and Key, (sow, 1.25 
| Elementary Geometry, - - «in Press, 1.25 


Hagar’s Arithmetics, though issued less than 

; two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent 

of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Copies. In 

| continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 

Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent 
professors. 





Greene's Grammars. 


New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 
| New English Grammar,- - - - 1.05 | 
| New Analysis of Eng, Language, 1.20 | 


Greene’s Grammars are in use in over 7wo 
Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 
country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, 
makes the new Series complete. 


———_—— 





Tuese Books are already in very extensive use, and their 
sale is rapidly increasing. If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Our list is now so large and many of the books are so ex- 
pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford to present 
copies of our publications to all our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 
these specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense. 
Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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